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Guarding New England’s Beaches 








REVERE BEACH, MASS. 


Sgt. Charles H. Hendrickson 
and Officer George Mc- 
Cormack working at the new 
Gamewell Police Operating 
Desk. The Revere Beach instal- 
lation is operated under 
authority of the Massachusetts 
Metropolitan District Parks De- 
partment, and is made up of 
22 Gamewell Police Signal 
Boxes. , 





Massachusetts Metropolitan 
District Parks Department 
covers approx. 12,000 acres 
comprising recreational areas, 
golf courses, swimming pools, 
winter sports areas, etc. The 
Department covers 36 cities 
and towns, has a Police De- 
partment personnel of 375. 








Any accident or emergency can be in- communications system, ask Gamewell to 
stantly signaled to the Police Department make a study of your particular needs. Find 
with the modern Gamewell System. And outhow mucha Gamewell System can do for 
headquarters has a permanent record of every your Department and your public. 
call that goes through the Game- 
well System. To give your com- THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ont. 
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International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington 6, D. C. 


To All Members of the IACP: 


It is a high honor to have been selected by your 
Executive Committee to serve as executive sec- 
retary of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, and I assure you that I shall strive un- 
ceasingly to discharge the duties of that office 
with the highest of ideals and the greatest en- 
deavor possible. In this I seek your friendship 
and cooperation, your suggestions and your as- 
sistance. 

It is my belief that I share with all members 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice a great pride in being affiliated with an or- 
ganization, the membership of which is composed 
of the high ranking police executives of the world. 

This pride is based on the results of over sixty 
years of accomplishment in elevating the stand- 
ards of police service internationally, and striv- 
ing for professional status for those who dedicate 
their lives to law enforcement. 

The accomplishments of the IACP have resulted 


wt Perwoual Message 


From Leroy E. Wike 


Executive Secretary 










in worldwide prestige to the organization, and 
to every member; and are reflected in the strong- 
ly organized position which IACP occupies today, 


The peak of effectiveness of the organization 
is reached when every eligible police executive 
throughout the world is included in the member- 
ship. President Carl Hansson and the members 
of the Executive Committee have made this one 
of the objectives of IACP, in which they have 
been very ably assisted by retiring Executive Sec- 
retary Edward J. Kelly. Ed Kelly has culminated 
a long and illustrious career in law enforcement 
with almost fourteen years as executive secretary, 
and has been a tower of strength in helping to 
build the organization to its present status. 


It is now my dedicated purpose to devote every 
ounce of my energies and talents to implement 
the work of President Hansson and the Executive 
Committee in making the IACP progressively 
more effective in service to law enforcement 
heads throughout the world. 








Warwickshire Chief Constable Has 


Pungent Words For Lawless Drivers 

“It as if, when decent men women take posses- 
sion of a motor car, they themselves become 
possessed of the devil,” says the Chief Constable 
of Warwickshire, England (Lieut.-Col. Geoffrey 
White) in his accident bulletin for 1953, reported 
in the Police Chronicle and Constabulary World. 


“One is reminded of the Gadarene swin, so in- 
tent do we appear to be to destroy ourselves in 
our own land,” he continues. 


“The police are sometimes asked why they de- 
vote so much of their time reporting minor traf- 
fic offenses when crime is so prevalent. These 
figures (over 3,000 men, women and children 
killed or injured in Warwickshire in 1953) are one 
of the reasons. He who drives at 40 mph in a 
built-up area or who ignores a traffic sign shows 
an attitude of mind towards road traffic legis- 
lation that almost inevitably leads, sooner or 
later, to a collision. The dangerous driver is as 
great a menace to society as the housebreaker.” 
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Yale Offers Eleven Fellowships For 


Graduate Traffic Engineering Study 

The Yale University Bureau of Highway Traf- 
fic is now accepting applications for 11 graduate 
fellowships for the study of traffic engineering 
for the 1954-55 academic year. 

Theodore M. Matson, director of the Bureau 
said today that nine of the fellowships have been 
made available by the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C., one by Rand McNally and 
Company, Chicago, and one by the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Boston. 

“The fellowships are awarded on the basis of a 
competition open to applicants who are residents 
of the United States and who have received a 
degree by an accredited college in some branch of 
engineering,” Mr. Matson explained. 

Preference is given to applicants who have ac- 
tual experience in the highway field and to those 
who are employed in street and highway engineer- 
ing. 

.The Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, estab- 
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lished in 1938, is devoted to studies aimed at re- 
ducing accidents and congestion on streets and 
highways. Its one-year course of graduate study 
is designed to give students increased analytical 
skill and ability in dealing with practical prob- 
lems of street and highway operation and to equip 
them with a thorough knowledge of traffic en- 
gineering. 

The fellowships, offering up to $2,000 each, 
cover living expenses and tuition for a full year 
of academic study as well as a stipend for in- 
dividual research projects and incidental expenses. 

Applicants for the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion Fellowships should have practical experience 
in state or city highway engineering, and pre- 
ference is given to those actually employed in the 
field. Applicants for the Rand-McNally Fellow- 
ship must be employed by state or city highway 
departments. Applicants for the Liberty Mutual 
Fellowship are not required to have entered the 
practice of traffic engineering. 

In addition to the fellowships offered by the 
Bureau, a limited number of tuition scholarships 
are available. 

The closing date for applications is April 1, 
1954. Additional information concerning the fel- 
lowships and courses offered may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale 
University, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


Brazilian Police Officials Visit U. S. 


Under International Exchange Program 

A delegation of Brazilian police officials visited 
IACP Headquarters in Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 28, as one stop in their official tour of the 
U. S. sponsored by the U. S. State Department 
international exchange program. 

The officials, all Commissioners of Police of the 
Federal Department of Public Security, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, were: Hon. Ivan Vasquez De 
Freitas, Hon. Jose Rubem Fonseca, Hon. Marcos 
Bastos, Hon. Moacyr Hosken Novaes, and Hon. 
Edgard Delgado Motta. 

The Commissioners discussed at length police 
administration and techniques of Brazil as com- 
pared with those of the United States with Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Leroy Wike and retiring Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Edward J. Kelly. 

Chief Wike assured the visitors that the Inter- 
national Association was greatly honored to have 
the opportunity to meet them personally and ex- 
change information with them. “I have always 


been impressed by many features of Brazilian 
law enforcement,” he told the Commissioners. 
“Your administrative organization, your utiliza- 
tion of science in crime detection, and your in- 
tensive education and training program for law 
enforcement officers are beyond the standards 
of many of our departments.” 


FBI Announces Conference Series 
On Interstate Transportation Of 


Stolen Property 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has an- 
nounced that a series of approximately 150 FBI 
Law Enforcement Conferences on Transportation 
of Stolen Property will be held regionally through- 
out the United States during 1954. 

According to Mr. Hoover, the conferences will 
be devoted exclusively to confidence game swin- 
dles, fraudulent checks, major thefts and related 
matters. In addition to FBI personnel, those in 
attendance will include local, county and state law 
enforcement officers, representatives of banks, 
hotels and business organizations, and officials 
of other interested groups. 

Through the medium of open forum discussion, 
all persons attending will be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the mutual exchange of beneficial in- 
formation and ideas, Mr. Hoover said. Also in- 
cluded on the programs of the conferences will 
be explanations of the FBI’s jurisdiction in these 
types of offenses, the cooperative role of the FBI 
Laboratory and Identification Division, and the 
availability of the FBI’s National Fraudulent 
Check File. 

“The necessity for law enforcement agencies 
to pool their resources in a cooperative effort to 
smash confidence games and apprehend fraud- 
ulent check writers has become increasingly more 
apparent,” Mr. Hoover said. ‘Each year con- 
fidence men swindle thousands of dollars from 
unsuspecting citizens in all parts of the nation. 
During the 1953 fiscal year alone, the FBI Labor- 
atory received 19,436 fraudulent checks for ex- 
amination, an increase of 2,839 over the previous 
12 months. The face value of these checks totaled 
$3,211,098, compared to $2,700,049 for the 1952 
fiscal year.” 

The FBI Law Enforcement Conferences on In- 
terstate Transportation of Stolen Property will 
be launched this spring and will continue through 
December, 1954. 


CONFERENCE PLANNING PROCEEDS 

With the 61st Annual Conference of IACP less 
than eight months away, planning for its success 
is off to an auspicious start. 

Meeting with President Carl F. Hansson, 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike and Retiring 
Executive Secretary Edward J. Kelly in New 
Orleans last month, Chief J. L. Scheuring reported 
that his department has completed organization of 
committees in charge of local arrangements. Con- 
ference dates of September 26-30 were confirmed 


' by the Hotel Roosevelt. 


Room reservation requests should be made to: 
IACP Conference Detail, New Orleans Police 
Department, New Orleans, La. (See February 
issue, The Police Chief.) 
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That Traffic Safety received a powerful shot 
in the arm was the concensus of the 2,500 dele- 
gates from all of the 48 states who met February 
17-19 in Washington for the White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety. 

After listening to an inspiring message by 
President Eisenhower, whose address is reprinted 
below, the delegates separated into seven groups 
to work toward achievement of the objective of 
the Conference: to recommend ways and means 
to develop public support and understanding for 
official programs of traffic safety. 

Only time will tell how effectively these groups 
did their jobs, but there was a definite feeling 
that real headway has been made. 

To assure continuity in the work of the Con- 
ference and to promote the widest possible appli- 
cation of the recommendations for state and local 
action, Vice President Nixon, at the request of 
the President, appointed an eight-member Presi- 
dent’s Action Committee for Highway Safety. 

Members of this Committee, representing the 
seven groups which made up the Conference or- 
ganization, are: 

Business: Harlow H. Curtice, president, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Agriculture: Charles B. Shuman, president, I]- 
linois State Farm Bureau. 

Media: Charles F. McCahill, general manager, 
Cleveland News. 

Organizations: Robert R. Snodgrass, president, 
Atlas Auto Finance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Public Officials: Governor Dan Thornton, Co- 
lorado. 

Women: Mrs. Raymond B. Sayre, Ackworth, 
Iowa, past national president, Associated Coun- 
trywomen of the World. 
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‘The White fouse 
ce Shure 


Safety Efforts 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower urges the 
Conference to mobilize public opinion to reduce 


the national traffic death toll. 


Labor: Raymond F. Leheny, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Michael J. Quill, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Admiral Harold B. Miller (USN Ret.), who 
served as director of the Conference, will con- 
tinue in this capacity to work with the’ Presi- 
dent’s Action Committee. 

Each of the seven groups made specific recom- 
mendations on how they could help to develop 
public support for traffic safety. 

Typifying the attitude of the group chairmen 
about follow-up was the statement of Mr. Cur- 
tice, president of General Motors and chairman 
of the Business Group: ‘“‘We businessmen are go- 
ing to do something about this problem of traffic 
safety. Our job is to carry home the enthusiasm 
of this Conference, and pass it on to other busi- 
nessmen.” 

The Public Officials Group made a strong re- 
commendation that “Each Governor give imme- 
diate consideration to following up the White 
House Conference on a state level, using the same 
basic plan of organization by groups.” 

All segments of the Media Group—radio, tele- 
vision, daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, 
outdoor advertising, and motion pictures—pledged 
support. Said Chairman McCahill: ‘All the 
forces of media—written, oral, and visual—will 
be brought to bear in carrying out the mandate 
of the 1954 White House Conference on High- 
way Safety. We pledge all our resources to 
launch the greatest safety crusade in the history 
of the nation.” 





In addition to the addresses by the President 
and Vice President, others who spoke at the gen- 
eral sessions of the Conference were: Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Governor Thornton 
of Colorado, and Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under- 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
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President Asks Greater Traffic Safety 
(Informal remarks of President Eisenhower to 
The White House Conference On Highway Safety, 
February 17, 1954) 

A privilege accorded me is that of coming to 
this meeting in order to extend to each of you a 
cordial welcome on behalf of the government of 
the United States. 


The purpose of your meeting is one that is 
essentially local or community in character. But 
when any particular activity in the United States 
takes 38 thousand American lives in one year, 
it becomes a national problem of the first impor- 
tance. Consequently, this meeting was called, and 
you have accepted the invitation, in an under- 
standing between us that it is not merely a local 
or community problem. It is a problem for all 
of us, from the highest echelon of government to 
the lowest echelon: a problem for every citizen, 
no matter what his station or his duty. 


I was struck by a statistic that seemed to me 
shocking. In the last fifty years, the automobile 
has killed more people in the United States than 
we have had fatalities in all our wars, on all the 
battlefields of all the wars of the United States 
since its founding 177 years ago. 

We have great organizations working effec- 
tively and supported by the government, to seek 
ways and means of promoting peace in the world 
in order that these great tragedies may be pre- 
vented—or at least minimized in the future. But 
we live every day with this problem that costs us 
so many lives, and not only lives but grief and 
suffering in the families from which those vic- 
tims came—to say nothing of the disablement that 
so many other citizens must bear all through their 
lives either through their own or someone else’s 
carelessness. 

It is one of those problems which by its nature 
has no easy solution. No one can come along 
and say that we must have more policemen or 
more traffic lights or just more roads. It is a 
problem that is many-sided, and therefore every 
citizen can contribute something to it, if nothing 
else but his own sense of responsibility when he 
is driving his car or crossing the street or taking 
care of his children. But I must say that in each 
community I do believe that much would be done 
if the efforts of all of those to whom we give 
legal responsibility in this affair would have the 
organized support of all of us. If there were com- 
munity groups established that could command 
the respect and the support of every single citizen 
of that city or that community, so that the traffic 
policeman, so that everyone else that has a re- 
sponsibility in this regard, will know that public 
opinion is behind him. Because I have now ar- 
rived at the only point that I think it worthwhile 
to try to express to you, because in all the tech- 
nicalities of this thing you know much more than 


Ido. I do want to refer, though, for one moment 
to this one factor: public opinion. 


In a democracy, public opinion is everything. 
It is the force that brings about progress; it is 
the force that brings about enforcement of the 
laws; it is the force that keeps the United States 
in being, and it runs in all its parts. 

So, if we can mobilize a sufficient public opinion, 
this problem, like all of those to which free men 
fall heir, can be solved. That public opinion is 
not a thing of passing moment, not a thing to be 
won to our side all in one day. It is earnest, long, 
dedicated leadership on the part of everybody who 
understands the problem, and then having once 
been formed, it takes the same kind of leadership 
to maintain and sustain it, so that this will not 
return—this problem will not return to us in ex- 
aggerated form. And that fear, I believe, is a 
very real one. 

The same list of statistics that I saw said that 
in 1975—I don’t know why I should be bothered 
about that year, except I have grandchildren— 
says there are going to be 80 million automobiles 
on our streets and roads and highways. 

Now, the federal government is going to do its 
part in helping to build more highways and many 
other facilities to take care of those cars. But 
80 million cars on our highways! I wonder how 
people will get to highway conferences to consider 
the control of highway traffic. It is going to 
be a job. 

But that figure does mean this: we don’t want 
to try to stop that many automobiles coming—I 
am sure Mr. Curtice doesn’t, anyway—we want 
them. They mean progress for our country. They 
mean greater convenience for a greater number 
of people, greater happiness, and greater stand- 
ards of living. But we have got to learn to con- 
trol the things that we must use ourselves, and 
not let them be a threat to our lives and to our 
loved ones. 


And so I say all of this comes back to the mobili- 
zation of public opinion. This kind of meeting 
does something in the mobilizing of that opinion. 
When you go back to your communities, each of 
you will have an opportunity that is probably as 
direct and immediate and personal a one as you 
could probably have in this whole government of 
ours. So while I thank you for being here, for 
doing your part in this kind of job, in this kind 
of meeting, I also congratulate you on the oppor- 
tunity that is opening up to each of you in your 
own communities. 


And now again, thank you for the privilege of 
coming here and meeting you, and saying that I 
think you are engaged in something—I know 
you are engaged in something that concerns the 
welfare of every citizen of the United States. 
But I believe that you realize it. 
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Iuternational 


Policing events at which Presidents of two 
countries meet looks difficult, but not when 
you are prepared, says the author. 


By Ted Gonzalez 
General Motors Corp. 
Mexico City, D. F. 


It was on October 8, 1953, 7:30 a. m., that our 
special airplane took off at the Government air- 
field, carrying as passengers Senor Demetrio 
Flores Fagoaga, Director of Political Investiga- 
tions of the Ministry of the Interior, and confi- 
dential agents Senor Orlando Delgado de Garay, 
and the writer, bound for the city of Reynosa, 
state of Tamaulipas. Our commission was to 
make final surveillance arrangements on the 
Mexican side of the border for the inauguration 
of the Falcon Dam on October 19. 


At 11:15 a. m. our pilot, Captain Morales Hol- 
land, sighted the Reynosa Municipal Airport. A 
few minutes later we made a perfect landing and 
were duly met and escorted by the very active 
Mexican Consul, Senor Lauro Izaguirre, stationed 
at McAllen, Texas, who took us immediately 
across to the American side of the border. Not 
far away, at Sherryland, Texas, the country home 
of Governor Allen Shivers of Texas, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and his party were await- 
ing the time for the meeting with President Adol- 
fo Ruiz Cortines of Mexico and ceremonies dedi- 
cating the 47 million dollar Falcon Dam. 


Falcon Dam is situated on the Mexican side of 
the border, facing Ciudad Nueva Guerrero, state 
of Tamaulipas, and on the American side just 
below Falcon Heights (formerly Zapata, Texas). 
The Dam, with a capacity of more than 4,000,000 
acre feet will prevent in the future disastrous 
economic drouths and give abundant irrigation 
water to the farmers on both sides of the border. 
Two powerful electric generators will furnish 
light and power to Mexican and American in- 
dustries, to farmers, and to the inhabitants at 
that point which separates the two friendly na- 
tions. 


As former American Ambassador to Mexico, 
Hon. Josepus Daniels once said: “The imaginary 
line God placed there, so let us keep it that way.” 
Mexicans and Americans alike can sit at the 
table of friendship and with cooperative under- 
standing rightfully enjoy the many benefits which 
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the International Boundary Water Commission 
had in mind long before the signing of the Water 
Treaty in 1944. 


Our Chief, Senor Demetrio Flores Fagoaga, was 
formerly in the Mexico City Detective Bureau 
and later one of the first Mexican law enforce- 
ment officials to be selected to study at the FBI 
National Academy, under the very capable and 
active command of the Hon. J. Edgar Hoover. 


Senor Flores Fagoaga has an enviable police 
record in. the apprehension of many dangerous 
wanted criminals on both sides of the border, and 
while he was with the Mexico City Police Depart- 
ment he held high executive positions. Today he 
is the directing head of Mexico’s leading law en- 
forcement agency with offices at the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

Throughout most of the Latin-American coun- 
tries the Department, or the Ministry of the In- 
terior (Secretaria de Gobernacion) of their re- 
spective governments, have under their care and 
attention police affairs, political and otherwise. 

At the inauguration of historic Falcon Dam, 
Senor Flores Fagoaga was in supreme command 
of over 250 carefully selected special agents of 
all branches of the Mexican law enforcement 
bodies. Few in Mexico knew this, and other than 
the Hon. U. E. Baughman, Chief of the United 
States Secret Service, few anywhere knew the 
part Mexico played in guarding the lives of both 
presidents. 


The following letter sent by Chief Baughman 
to Senor Flores Fagoaga will bring out the high- 
lights of this article: 


“It was pleasant meeting you personally on the 
occasion of the dedication of Falcon Dam by the 
Presidents of Mexico and the United States. 


“T am sorry that I could not see you to say good- 
bye before our departure, but I do want to take 
this opportunity to thank you personally for the 
fine cooperation you and the Mexican Secret 















} ERE’S the proven way to tighter traffic control 

during spring and summer’s peak motoring. Mount 
your traffic officers on solo Harley-Davidsons. Motorists 
respect the speed, the maneuverability, the power that 
enables a motorcycle officer ‘to apprehend violators ... 
and they drive accordingly. 

Yes, these sturdy two-wheelers will keep motorists in 
line in your city, large or small. Get the facts about the 
Golden Anniversary models from your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today. And ask him for your free copy of the valu- 
able, illustrated booklet—‘‘More Effective Police Power.” 
Or, write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











Service extended to our agents. You have an out- 

standing group of men, and they were most co- 
operative. 

“Thank you again, and with kindest’ personal 
regards,” etc. 

The plans for safeguarding the two presidents 
were carefully laid out in advance. Detailed blue- 
prints were made as to the surveillance to be un- 
dertaken on both sides of the border. From the 
blueprints all operations were executed. Re- 
hearsal after rehearsal was gone through quietly 
without ostentation. For miles around where 
both presidents would be or pass by, every nook 
and corner was examined to determine the direc- 
tion they would be facing, steps they would take 
from beginning to end of this event. Not one 
mistake would be tolerated. The schedule was 
calculated to the second. Every man chosen was 
a crack shot and with proven ability to be alert 
and intrepid in face of danger. 

It was a great pleasure and satisfaction to see 
those special agents. All were well dressed, with 
impeccable manners and poise. Those on the 
American side of the border could speak both 
languages, many spoke the Spanish language with- 
out an accent. On the Mexican side, many of our 
special agents could easily pass for American, 
English, French, or other nationality. They too 
have had special training in modern police schools 
and most were career men in law enforcement 
activities. Several are known as “camera-eye” 
Sheridans; if anyone had ever been in the police 
line-ups, even as a soap-box orator, his or her 
past was immediately recalled. When one of 
these questionable characters would try to enter 
the heavily guarded circle which enclosed the 
center of the zone of special events, he was spot- 
ted in a flash and held away before reaching any 
of the many entrance points. 

On the day of the dedication, it would have 
been much easier for the troublemaker or the 
criminal to lead out, without being seen, one of 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus elephants from Madison 
Square Garden, or to sneak a wild panther from 
the cages of the Ringling Brothers’ circus, than 
to get within 100 feet of either of the two presi- 
dents! 

In addition to the alert men and women of both 
law enforcement bodies, there were present mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the two countries. 
Special squadrons of airplanes swept over the 
skies for hundreds of miles around the designated 
territory. Mexican and American swift aircraft 
scanned their respective areas—crisscrossing as 
they traveled by and over low mounds, hills, 
bridges, holes deep enough for a human being to 
hide, shrubberies, trees and houses. Then, while 
this was taking place, inhabitants were closely 
but respectfully examined as to where they came 
from, how long they had been living in that speci- 
al section; homes were thoroughly searched for 
arms, ammunition, chemicals, etc. This strict 
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vigilance was kept up until October 22nd, three 
days after the inauguration, when it was officially 
announced from Mexico City and Washington, 
D. C., that both presidents had returned safely, 
Then, and only then, did we begin our trip back 
to headquarters. Everything passed before us 
like a news reel—it was over before we knew it! 

October 19th was naturally a big day for both 
presidents. And it was also a big day, one long 
to be remembered, by the many loyal members 
of the rank and file of the Mexican and American 
law enforcement officers honored by such a high 
and important detail. 

It was interesting to note how our American 
brother police officers met our inquiring glances, 
which we interpreted as “if you need us we'll be 
standing by.” Although neither did much talk- 
ing to each other, a few pointed words were 
enough. We had the entire story at our finger- 
tips, nothing escaped the alert eyes of the men en- 
trusted with the safety of the presidents. It was 
a double spontaneous vigilance which had only 
one order: “Keep your eyes and ears open for 
every movement or expression made in front of 
or behind you, keep constantly on the alert.” This 
all of us did to the letter. We were so keyed up 
on this subject that for many hours afterwards 
we unconsciously followed this order! 

The Falcon Dam was named after Father don 
Blas Maria de la Garza Falcon. In 1734 he had 
in mind giving his people the much needed water. 
Today those living within the vicinity of this 
great dam will have plenty of water for domestic, 
agricultural and industrial purposes. 

Mexico and the United States have shown the 
world what two neighborly nations can do if 
they really want to get along with each other. 
The speeches of both presidents will go down in 
history as frank statements voiced by the peoples 
of our respective countries. Mexicans to this day 
have not forgotten nor will we forget the true 
meaning of these two most significant talks. 
Both countries intend to go arm in arm in order 
to better the relations between the peace loving 
citizens of our countries. 

To you police officers throughout the United 
States of America, especially those in the states 
bordering our northern frontier, remember: Your 
Mexican brother police officer is at all times ever 
ready to cooperate with you. He is your friend. 


SILVERSTEIN RECALLED TO SERVICE 

Michael I. Silverstein, after 42 years of service 
as a member of the Mount Vernon, New York, 
Police Department, retired as Chief Inspector of 
the department in March, 1946. Recently he was 
recalled to active service with the department by 
Mayor Joseph P. Vaccarella, who has named him 
deputy police commissioner. The Mount Vernon 
force is comprised of 152 men and has a yearly 
budget of nearly one million dollars. 
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NEW TOP COMMAND IN NEW YORK 


With appointment of a new Police Commis- 
sioner by Mayor Wagner in January, and a series 
of retirements and appointments in the last days 
of December, the New York City Police Depart- 
ment has a new top command. 


Francis W. H. Adams is the new Commissioner 
of Police. He succeeds George P. Monaghan, who 
retired in December. 


James R. Kennedy is First Deputy Police Com- 
missioner, with special order of Commissioner 
Adams relieving him of administrative detail so 
he may concentrate upon eliminating organized 
crime and over-all supervision of personnel. Fur- 
ther changes are contemplated in the functions 
and duties of the various other deputy commis- 
sioners. 

Stephen P. Kennedy, no relation to Deputy Com- 
missioner Kennedy, is Chief Inspector, taking over 
post formerly held by Conrad H. Rothengast, 
recently retired. 

James Nidds, former assistant chief inspector, 
has been named Supervising Assistant Chief In- 
spector. 

Retiring Commissioner Monaghan has accepted 
appointment as one of four members of the More- 
land Act Commission, under which the harness 
tracks are controlled. Pending legislation will 
provide for the abolition of the present three-man 
commission, and Commissioner Monaghan will be 
adminstrator of the tracks. 


Retired Chief Inspector Rothengast has been 
appointed consultant to the bi-state Waterfront 
Commission of the New York Harbor. 


Commissioner Adams, 49 years old, is an at- 
torney, and, from 1934 to 1937, served as an As- 
sistant U. S. Attorney. 


In taking over direction of the nation’s largest 
police force, the Commissioner said: ‘.... I am 
aware of the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems which face us. I believe that they can 
be solved. This belief is largely based on my re- 
cognition of the deep sense of dedication, of cour- 
age and of determination which pervades this de- 
partment.” 

In an interview with Spring 3100, official pub- 
blication of the department, Commissioner Adams 
outlined briefly his objectives and policies. He 
emphasized specialized educational programs for 
members of the department, recognition of merit 
wherever it is found, and the responsibility of po- 
lice in acting as guardians of the civil rights of 
all men. 

“I want to make it clear,” he said, “that I re- 
cognize the high integrity and efficiency of the 
department as a whole... . It is no secret that 
the department of recent years has had a checker- 
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Photo By Spring 3100 


Commissioner Adams, left, swears in James R. 
Kennedy as First Deputy Police Commissioner as 
Stephen P. Kennedy, the new Chief Inspector, 
looks on. 


ed career. The restoration of this department 
to the dignity and respect which it deserves re- 
quires from all of us hard work, relentless self- 
criticism, and the will to experiment. We should 
not, in my judgment, regard tradition and custom 
as binding rules of conduct merely because time 
has sanctified their use. We should, on the con- 
trary, discharge our duties with imagination, with 
vision and with determination. 

The basic strength of the department, he said, 
resides in the patrolman on the post, the man 
who beyond all others represents the department 
in the public mind. ‘His is a position which 
should and must command dignity and respect in 
the community,” he explained. “He must be well 
educated in his job, in the recruit school, through 
on-the-job coaching, and through periodic re- 
training sessions. Every modern educational 
technique must be used to equip him for a complex, 
difficult and dangerous career.” 

He invited written suggestions from depart- 
ment personnel for “Operation Efficiency,” with 
suitable departmental recognition for proposals 
adopted. 

“It will be our dedicated task,” he concluded, 
“to catch the big fish and the small fry, and in 
this respect we must not lean upon the false crutch 
of elaborate statistical tables which give the im- 
pression of great police activity while at the same 
time master criminals continue to go free. 

“IT came here without commitments, within or 
without the department. I intended to run my 
job. I do not intend that anyone else will run it 
for me. With me it will be an article of faith 
that while we have the great responsibility of 
preserving and protecting the property and people 
of this city, our duty will be discharged with all 
the strength that God gives us and without fear 
or favor.” 
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POLICE TAPE RECORDER and 
INVESTIGATION UNIT 


FAUROT No. 840 
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For versatility, simplicity of operation, and all-around usefulness, this new Police Tape Recorder Listening-In 
and Public Address Combination Unit is unequaled. Rugged and compact, it is essential equipment for today’s 
progressive Law Enforcement and Investigation Agencies. It operates on 110 volt, 60 cycles, A.C. 

No previous experience is necessary to operate this new Faurot Police Tape Recorder and Investigation Unit. 
Choice of two precision-built microphones assures maximum pick-up and clarity for every job. The recordings can 
be played back as many times as desired. Tape can be erased and reused over and over again. 


” 


Two recording speeds, 334” and 714” per second. 


Two hours recording. | PRICE $305.00 


Fast forward and rewind. 


Monitor with headphones and record conversations without being detected by sounds. Complete 
Microphone can be placed at a distance from the recorder and loudspeaker. 
Tone Control. for true voice reproduction. F.O.B.—N_Y.C. 


Record or listen-to telephone conversations without tapping wires. 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President f Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 














Madison, Wisconsin, is noted for its university, 
its lakes, its industries, its students and faculty— 
and Lester Shore. 


Lester Shore, a city police officer, is a Red 
Cross instructor in first aid in Dane County. He 
drives the police ambulance and he has taught 
every rookie policeman standard and advanced 
Red Cross first aid since 1945. It’s one of the re- 
quisites of Chief Bruce Weatherly for staying 
on the force, according to the Madison Capital 
Times, which recently carried a series of articles 
based on interviews with pioneers in developing 
a trained police and fire-fighting force. 

Officer Shore has seen both police and fire de- 
partment members grow from groups of amateurs 
in the field of rescue to bodies of trained men, 
every one of whom can apply life-saving methods, 
both manual and mechanical, in critical emergen- 
cies. 

“When you see that ambulance coming,” he tells 
Madison citizens, “get out of the way. Get to the 
curb—and stop. We don’t know but what ten 
seconds may count. Maybe it’s just a broken leg. 
That’s not critical. Only three things fit the 
word critical: serious bleeding, stoppage of 
breathing and poison.” 


Improvements In Life Saving Methods 

The Times points out that in 1934 the victim 
of a traffic crash stood a strong chance of dying 
from blood losses, die, perhaps, to a cut wrist, 
while excited bystanders crowded around and 
some “expert” shouted, “Give ’m air.” 

The police ambulance was frequently beaten 
in the race to the scene of accident by crowds of 
cars. Once the ambulance attendants had man- 
aged to reach the victim, the trip to the hospital 
was another hazard, if he was still alive. Lester 
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Madison firemen demonstrate a special arti- 


ficial lung which supple ments the rescue 


squad truck equipment. 


Released By 
Office Of Public Information 
American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 


Shore, Madison’s police ambulance driver, says 
that lives depended on the experience, quick wit, 
and common sense of police and fire department 
members. No organized training in life saving 
existed. 

When clases were first organized by the Dane 
County Red Cross Chapter, the first instructor 
was a young graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota Medical School. He was Dr. Carl J. Pot- 
thoff, then with the Red Cross Midwestern Area 
headquarters, who from 1945 to 1952 was direc- 
tor of first aid for Safety Services of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. 

The Madison men trained in Dr. Potthoff’s 
pioneer class became a nucleus of instructors 
who not only trained their fellows in police and 
fire department first aid, but trained thousands 
of other Dane County residents. 


Officer Shore was chosen in 1947 and in 1948 
as one of the two students sent annually to the 
local American National Red Cross Aquatic 
School, then held. at Oconomowoc. The courses 
given at the 30 aquatic schools all over the coun- 
try are similar, and they are all intensive. The 
instruction prepares persons to teach others first 
aid, water safety and small craft. 

Shore passed the stiff tests set up nationally 
for prospective first aid instructor the first year, 
and specialized in water safety the next year. 

When he returned to his routine as an ambu- 
lance driver, he not only continued to train all po- 
lice recruits, but he trained the county police, so 
that the county force is 100 per cent trained now. 
He also has trained hundreds of average citizens 
who were interested in knowing emergency aid. 
At one period he had four classes a week, teach- 
ing as a volunteer. -: 
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Reliability—Top quality components and 
workmanship guarantee reliability under all 
conditions—the answer to crime-fighting’s need 
for uninterrupted communications. 


Long Service —While ordinary systems, using 
fewer tubes, are being overworked, Motorola 
equipment takes the toughest jobs in stride. 
You can count on Motorola for years of 
dependable service. 


Low Maintenance Costs— Motorola won’t 
compromise with quality. The results are con- 
sistently low maintenance costs plus top per- 
formance always! 


Easy Tuning—The exclusive Motorola ‘‘Perma- 
kay”’ wave filter eliminates 15 nuisance tuning 
adjustments. 


Advanced Design—Motorola years-ahead 
engineering assures better round-the-clock per- 
formance—keeps you in step with possible 
changes—without loss of investment. 
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RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 





Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROIA, INC. 


4501 W. Augusta, Chicago 51, ill. + Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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MOTOROLA'S 
ORGANIZED 
MAINTENANCE 
SERVICES 


No matter where you are, 
the Motorola service or- 
ganization is geared—both 
in distribution and depth 
—to really serve and main- 
tain your radio communi- 
cationsequipment. Itis by 
far the largest organization 
of specially trained service 
personnel in existence. 

















Gordon Erickson, left, one of 16 new police re- 
cruits, practices use of the Emerson resuscitator, 
adaptable to new-born babies or elderly heart- 
attack victims, on a fellow recruit, Lyle Johnson, 
under the watchful tutelage of Officer Lester 
Shore. 


Newest Methods Used 


Two of the critical three emergency cases men- 
tioned earlier in this article have been effected 
by the recent changes in first aid announced by 
the American National Red Cross on the treat- 
ment of frostbite, use of the tourniquet and the 
back-pressure arm-lift method of artificial respi- 
ration. 

The new techinque for artificial respiration— 
which is used not only in cases of near-drowning, 
but after electric shock, carbon monoxide poison- 
ing, a hard blow, a cave-in, hanging, sleéping pill 
overdoses—combines the pressure on the back, 
expelling of air from the victim’s lungs, and then 
the pulling forward of the arms, which expands 
the chest cage and permits active inspiration. 
The manual method is important because minutes 
of delay may mean the difference between sur- 
vival and death. 


Changes in frostbite treatment abandon the 
theory that the victim must have frozen parts 
thawed gradually. Instead of thawing the parts 
in a cool room, the victim is brought into a warm 
room and parts affected placed in warm—not 
hot—water, or wrapped in blankets that have 
been warmed. 


The tourniquet change was based on extensive 
research and experience in World War II and 
the Korean conflict. Formerly, the tourniquet 
has been loosened every 15 minutes and the tour- 
niquet was placed high on the leg or arm. Now 
the tourniquet is placed close to the wound and 
left there until the doctor arrives. There was 
often too much bleeding every time the tourniquet 
was loosened. The Red Cross says that a torni- 
quet should not be used except as a last resort 
for major injuries that threaten life, such as 
partial or complete severance of a limb. 
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Officer Shore is one of more than 86,000 Red 
Cross first aid instructors throughout the United 
States. The title of ambulance driver, given to 
him for lack of a more comprehensive one, does 
not describe the many duties he performs. Be- 
cause of his work, the prevention of accidents 
through safety consciousness and good teaching 
is growing in Malison. His wrath is kindled by 
the discovery of faulty ladders or electrical gad- 
gets, by unlighted stairways and other prevent- 
able dangers that invite accidents or death. Pa- 
rents are often to blame for their children’s mis- 
takes, he says. 


He recalls a white-faced father rushing to his 
newly revived son with this statement: “I'll tan 
your hide if you ever go near that water again.” 
Shore tried to keep calm as he advised the father 
to teach the boy to swim so he could enjoy the 
water. Himself the father of a 19-year-old son, 
who is serving his second hitch in the Navy, Shore 
has practiced what he preaches. 





Firemen inspect equipment carried in the fire 
department’s rescue truck which is outfitted with 


every type of life-saving device. At least six 
Madison residents owe their lives to the great, red 
truck which Truax Field declared obsolete and 
turned over to the Madison fire department as 
Army surplus. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—After ordinary recruiting 
methods produced only 35 applications for the po- 
lice force, the city of Phoenix put on a police 
wanted advertising campaign. The “gimmick” 
used was a poster which stated in big red and 
black letters “Wanted Policemen, Apply at City 
Hall.” This poster was placed on the rear deck 
of all city police cars. Because it was an unusual 
approach, local newspapers and radio and TV 
stations gave the idea considerable publicity and, 
in addition, told about the career opportunities of 
policemen. The posters cost $12.50; the publicity 
was free. The city got 200 applications for po- 
licemen.—Personnel News. 
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NARCOTICS AND NARCOTIC ADDICTION by David W. 
Maurer and Victor H. Vogel. This book describes the 
various drugs of addiction and reports on the effects which 
these drugs have on the physiology and psychology of those 
who are addicted. 320 pp., 24 il., Cloth, $7.50. 


ARE YOU GUILTY? by William Dienstein. ARE YOU 
GUILTY? is a spotlight turned on the administration of 
criminal justice in the United States, describing in detail 
its faults and weaknesses, yet with hope for progress in the 
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future and the preservation of our democratic institutions. 
208 pp., Cloth, $4.50. 
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THE ROENTGENOLOGIST IN COURT (Second Edition) by 
Sam W. Donaldson. Lawyers, as well as physicians, should 
find in this book a mine of information and a helpful guide 
in the preparation and conduction of medicolegal cases. 
360 pp., Cloth, $7.75. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS by Charles A. Williams. The ideas 
presented herein are the result of information gathered over 
a long period of years in studying, investigating, and teach- 


ing accident investigation. 128 pp., 12 il., $4.25. 





| THE HUMAN BLOOD GROUPS by P. H. Andresen. 132 pp., 


THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL by J. Paul de River. 





SOCIETY AND THE CRIMINAL by Norwood East. 452 pp., 





*SELF-INCRIMINATION by Fred E. Inbau. 103 pp., Cloth, 


| eDENSITY AND REFRACTIVE INDEX by Paul L. Kirk. 
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INTERROGATION by Harold Mulbar. 168 pp., 
F GAMBLING, SHOULD IT BE LEGALIZED? by Virgil Peterson. 


FINGERPRINT MECHANICS by Walter R. Scott. 464 pp., 
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: i ¢ HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION by LeMoyne Snyder. 372 pp., 


| THE PSYCHOPATHIC DELINQUENT AND CRIMINAL by George N. Thompson 


POLICE PLANING by O. W. Wilson. 502 pp., 3 il., Cloth, 


FIRST AID AND RESUSCITATION by Carl B. Young. 
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328 pp., 44 il., Cloth, $7.50. 


TECHNICS FOR THE CRIME INVESTIGATOR by William Dienstein. 


87 pp., 3 il., Lexide, $2.50 
THE INSTRUMENTAL DETECTION OF DECEPTION by Clarence D. Lee. 
22 il., Cloth, $4.75. 


“FORENSIC SCIENCE AND LABORATORY TECHNICS by Ralph F. Turner. 
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1 il., Cloth, $3.75 
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128 pp., Cloth, $2.75 
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NEW FBI ASSIGNMENTS MADE 





Above is Rolf T. Harbo, formerly assistant di- 
rector in charge of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation’s laboratory, who has been named by Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover to succeed Hugh H. Clegg 
as assistant director in charge of inspection and 
training. Mr. Harbo’s new duties include direc- 


tion of the FBI National Academy. Hugh Clegg 
retired February 1 to become director of univer- 
sity development for the University of Mississippi 
at University, Miss. 

Leland V. Boardman will take over position of 
D. Milton Ladd, who retired February 28 and is 
planning to move his residence from Washington, 
D. C., to Florida. Mr. Ladd, who has had a long 
and distinguished career in the FBI, is a native 
of North Dakota, where his father served in the 
U. S. Senate for many years. At various times 
he headed many field offices of the FBI, including 
St. Louis, St. Paul and Chicago. 


Kemper Fellowship Again Available 
For Traffic Training At N. U. T. 1. 


June 1 is the deadline for applying for grant- 
in-aid awards for the 1954-55 Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program conducted by the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, 
Franklin M. Kreml, director, has announced. 

Applications are now being accepted for this 
nine-month training program at the Traffic In- 
stitute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. The 
program begins September 23, 1954, and con- 
tinues through June 13, 1955. 
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Funds for sixteen $1,650 fellowships and six- 
teen $500 tuition scholarships have been provided 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
Chicago, Ill., to enable police departments to send 
qualified officers for training in the execution of 
effective traffic supervision and accident preven- 
tion programs. 

“To increase the possibility of having a man 
selected from their departments, police chiefs 
who are interested are encouraged to permit all 
policemen of the rank of sergeant and above to 
submit applications to them,” said Mr. Kreml. 
“If they need help in establishing a basis for 
evaluating these applicants, Traffic Institute staff 
members will be glad to assist them.” 

Eight fellowships and eight scholarships are 
provided for municipal police officers. The same 
number are awarded to state and county officers, 
A limited number of qualified students will be 
admitted on a tuition-paying basis. 

The training program, designed especially for 
staff and command traffic personnel comprises 
four major areas of study and activity: (1) Prob- 
lems in Highway Transportation, and the agen- 
cies concerned with these problems; (2) Funce- 
tions of Traffic Police, covering accident investi- 
gation, traffic law enforcement, and traffic di- 
rection; (3) Management of Police Traffic Serv- 
ices; and (4) general education courses which are 
arranged to increase the competence of the stu- 
dent and to provide answers to problems in traffic 
police management which are found in the fields 
of psychology, economics, sociology, and political 
science. 

The program consists of classroom work, sup- 
plemented by field, laboratory, and study projects, 
and guidance and specialized conferences. 

Factors which are considered in the selection 
of police department representatives and granting 
of awards are: (1) the applicant’s ability and 
potential usefulness to his department; (2) the 
extent of the accident and congestion problem in 
his city or state; (3) the need of the department 
for trained personnel, and (4) his department’s 
plans for the profitable use of his training to 
further improve its traffic supervision program. 

To be eligible to compete for admission and for 
award consideration, the applicant must: (1) be 
not more than 45 years of age; (2) be a police 
officer in active service in a municipal, township, 
county, state, or provincial department; (3) have 
at least three years of police experience; (4) have 
the approval of his chief ; (5) be assured of a leave 
of absence—or equivalent temporary status— 
from his department, during which his salary 
will be paid; (6) have the assurance of his superi- 
or that he will be returned to active service upon 
completing the program; (7) agree to return to 
his department for at least three years, and (8) 
be in good health and physically fit. 
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SUPER-X Metal-Piercing bullets will 
penetrate the sloping body metal of 


an automobile from the rear, from 





either side or at the front of the car 








even at an angle of only 20 degrees. 
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All Western priming 
is rust-proof, non-fouling, 
and non-corrosive, 





Modern Police Equipment 


Western science and research have combined to 
give today’s police teams the ammunition they 
need to come out on top in the fight against 
crime. Just as the modern two-way radio gives 
police the jump on lawbreakers, Western Police 
Cartridges give the power, penetration and accu- 
racy that every law enforcement agency must 
have when the situation demands it. Try Western 


Police Cartridges . . . they’1l never let you down. 
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Spring means Teen-Age Road-e-o in Junior 
Chamber of Commerce chapters across the nation 
and plans to sponsor community Road-e-os are 
being made as the program enters its third year. 
Participation is expected to climb this year, and 
the Road-e-o is spreading into other organiza- 
tions. 

The cooperation of over 15 national safety or- 
ganizations and of corporations and individuals, 
contributing technical and material aids, has 
created the Teen-Age Road-e-o. 

Cooperation has also developed the program 
on the community level. In a survey of the 45 
state Road-e-os conducted in 1953, the questions 
were asked: “What organizations and agencies as- 
sisted in the Road-e-o?” and “Who did you use 
for judges?” Topping the list in answer to both 
questions were city, county and state police. 

As a result of wonderful support, Teen-Age 
Road-e-o has reached its present status, a positive 
program in the field of traffic safety and the 
fastest growing national project of the U. S. 
Jaycees. 

Other civic groups can and are coordinating 
with the state Jaycee organizations to bring the 
Road-e-o to their communities. The Jaycee na- 
tional headquarters in Tulsa, Okla., supplies com- 
plete instructional materials for planning the 
event and the test materials necessary to conduct 
a Road-e-o. Non-Jaycee groups are serviced with 
these “work kits” after approval is obtained from 
state Jaycee officers. 

The National Teen-Age Road-e-o is a series of 
contests on the community, state, and national 
level patterned after the National Truck Roadeo. 
The program is co-sponsored nationally by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company and the 
American Trucking Association, Inc., sponsors of 
the National Truck Roadeo. 

In a community Road-e-o, teenagers take a writ- 
ten examination representing 40 per cent of their 
total score. The remaining 60 per cent is earned 
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“leea rbgers 
Prepare “For 


Hopeful contestants concentrate on written 
examinations which count 40 per cent toward 


their total score in a national contest of 


driving skill. 


on a “skill test course” made up of four exercises: 
straight line driving forward and backward, a 
serpentine of maneuvering in close limits, smooth 
stopping with deceleration in 40 feet from 20 
mph, and parallel parking. In the majority of 
the local and state contests, these events are 
judged by police officers. 

Change the dimensions of the skill exercises, 
replace the serpentine for a tougher problem, 
make the written quiz a little more difficult, 
and add an authoritative in-traffic road check, 
and you have the elements of the state competi- 
tion. 

The national finals consist of all: the state 
event, made a little more difficult, and a psycho- 
physical reaction timing test, a personal inter- 
view, and the Siebrecht attitude scale. 

The 1953 local and state contests revealed teen- 
agers were well informed on driving practices and 
enforcement principles. For example, on a com- 
plicated question as to the proper practice when 
“the right wheels of a car slip off the edge of the 
pavement,” 97 per cent of the contestants gave 
the correct answer, “to slow gradually, then steer 
back onto the pavement.” 

On the other hand, the majority of errors were 
made in the subject of general traffic knowledge, 
the average contestant did not know within 20,000 
how many persons were killed on the highways in 
1952. Sixty-one per cent did not know that 120 
feet is the shortest distance a car traveling 40 
mph can be stopped after brakes are applied. 

Parking a vehicle proved to be tough for the 
majority. In the parallel parking stall of the 
skill test, the average contestant lost 50 per cent 
of his points due to misjudging clearances. When 
parking in actual traffic, over one-fourth of the 
contestants lost all their points for errors. 

While the majority—over 70 per cent—evi- 
denced sound driving practices in the actual traf- 
fic road check, over one-half failed heavily get- 
ting underway. For example, 50 per cent entered 
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Hi-Standard Olympic Colt Govt. Model Pistol 45 ACP Colt Match Target Woodsman Hi-Standard Model GE 22 . 


Model 22 short 22 long rifle long rifle 





Combat Masterpiece 38 Special Colt officers’ Model 38 Special S. & W. K-38 38 Special S. & W. Magnum 357 Magnum 
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No matter what gun you shoof — you'll find 
no more accurate ammunition than PETERS 


In every caliber—in every gun—you get amazing accuracy with 


Peters “Police Match” ammunition. 


Every step in the manufacture of Peters match ammunition is 
subject to rigid inspection. All the elements in every cartridge 
must conform to micro-close tolerances. Test samples from each 


lot are fired on the Peters ballistics range to assure that the 





cartridges you fire are perfectly uniform. 





POSSIBLES MADE PROBABLE. Peters technicians test 
for “sameness” in primer ignition in match cartridge 


cases... one of a score of tests that assure you perfect cision manufacture pays off in high scores for you! 
uniformity of bullets, cases, crimping, and powder. 4 


PETERS 


PACKS 
THE POSSIBLES 


Test-fire Peters in your own gun. Find out how Peters pre- 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 














contest 


watches the 
judges score his operating skill. 


A contestant tensely 


from the street side, 56 per cent failed to check 
if doors were latched properly. 

In all tests, the average total was 34 per cent 
for all contestants. State finalists, on the other 
hand, showed an average of only 18 per cent error 
on all tests. 

A flow of letters to the national Jaycee office 
requesting information and materials on the 
Teen-Age Road-e-o began last November. The 
letters continue to come in and include requests 
such as this one from a police officer in a New 
Jersey community: 

“This morning I investigated another auto ac- 
cident in which a teen-ager was involved. As a 
result of this accident a 7-month old infant was 
injured, how seriously, we still do not know. The 
accident. was not caused by speed or carelessness, 
but can be directly attributed to the lack of driver 
education. The teen-age driver made a left-hand 
turn into the face of oncoming traffic. His vision 
was obstructed by a lane of traffic waiting for 
a red light to change. The boy was not reckless, 
he was just unprepared to cope with such a si- 
tuation. 

“T filed my report of that accident this after- 
noon. However, I don’t feel that my duty stops 
just there. Tonight I appear in traffic court, 
where I shall recommend that the son of a very 
good friend. of mine lose his driving privileges 
for a period of 90 days. You cannot realize how 
difficult this shall be, even for a hard-boiled cop. 

“T request, therefore, you to send whatever 
information and help that you may have con- 
cerning your Road-e-o. I have confidence that 
the Road-e-o is the type of program that we need 
in this community.” 

On the day this letter arrived at the national 
Jaycee office another was received from a teen- 
ager in a neighboring New Jersey community. 
“Teen-agers have been getting bad publicity here,” 
he wrote. 

Road-e-os were conducted last year in 600 com- 
munities for an estimated 80,000 teen-agers. 
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Early trends in distribution of materials indicate 
that these figures will be topped this year, thereby 
spreading a little more interest among teen-agers 
and adults in traffic safety and driver education. 


Improved Street Lighting Helps 
To Reduce Night Traffic Deaths 


When you drive—or walk—at night, your 
chances of being killed in a traffic accident are 
more than two-and-a-half times greater then they 
would be in the daylight! 

But if your drive or stroll takes you along an 
adequately lighted street, you can relax some- 
what—your chances for survival have nearly 
evened out again. 

These are the conclusions drawn from National 
Safety Council statistics and a study of improved 
street lighting in 22 localities conducted by the 
National Street and Traffic Safety Lighting Bu- 
reau. In the study fatalities were surveyed a year 
before and a year after improvements ranging 
from relighting 31 miles of streets in one city, a 
city-wide relighting program 40 per cent com- 
vleted in another, and lighting bridge approaches 
in another. 

Total deaths dropped from 205 the year before 
the lighting improvements to 66 the following 
year—139 lives ‘“‘saved,” or 68 per cent! 

Fewer vehicles are driven at night; fewer acci- 
Cents occur at night, yet 54 per cent of all fatal 
accidents happen after dark. One major reason 
why it’s so much more dangerous to drive at 
night is that there just isn’t enough light to let 
drivers and pedestrians see death hazards in time 
t> avoid them. Alcohol, fatigue, and the attitudes 
of various age groups to safety regulations also 
are influential, as David M. Baldwin, Traffic 
Division director of the National Safety Council, 
pointed out in an address at the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society technical conference. 

“We believe that any well-rounded accident- 
prevention program must recognize that all are 
factors,” Baldwin said. ‘Looking at the matter 
from that standpoint, the question then becomes 
one of determining what can be done about the 
situation.” 

“Certainly the most direct and obvious ap- 
proach is that of providing improved street light- 
ing. None of the other problems offers an oppor- 
tunity for such a direct approach toward a solu- 
tion. Every city should examine critically its 
present street lighting program in comparison 
with standards set by the IES and embark on a 
program to bring lighting on its high-accident 
streets up to par.” 

Baldwin pointed out, too, that this experience 
of accident reduction following the installation of 
adequate street lighting is well established. ‘“Im- 
provements have almost universally been followed 
by fewer accidents and deaths,” he said.—Spot- 
lighting Traffic Safety 
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THE SMALLEST POCKET RECORDER 
IN THE WORLD... that works! 






































































The Improved 


SECRET 


POCKET POLICE 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 

















biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 21% solid hours without stopping. 
This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 214 pounds, 


Investigator records 
conversation taking 
place at another table 
in a restaurant with 
wrist-watch micro- 
phone. 


battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 


to do a man-size police job. 





The Secret Pocket Police Recorder is a high quality, guaran- 
teed detection instrument constructed with the care and pre- 
cision of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a 
shoulder holster or inside coat pocket. It is operated from a 
wrist watch microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 
to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature 
recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered 


With a wrist-watch 
microphone, and 
concealed recorder, 
conversation can be 
recorded in public 
gathering. 





law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 


SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete ——s 50 
batteries, one wrist-watch microphone, one 2 “ 
set sensitive ear phones, one-half hour spool 

of recording wire ready to switch on and use 

A complete miniature 
unit hidden in a book 
enables an investiga- 


tor to record conver- 
sation in hotel lobby. 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 
Largest inthe World * * © Oldest in the Nation 


922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder 















Allied Youth Asks Senate Probers To 


Dramatize Decency—Not Delinquency 


When Allied Youth was organized in 1936, its 
only purpose was to offer a vital, interesting pro- 
gram of alcohol-education to young people. Their 
program had two main facets—presentation of 
scientific, unemotional facts about alcohol, and a 
recreational program which would prove how 
much fun teen-agers could have without drinking. 


As the organization spread across the country 
and the individual Posts grew in size and prestige 
in the schools, its influence in other areas began 
to be felt. Its great opportunities for leadership 
and personality development became evident. Its 
democratic spirit has been recognized by three 
consecutive awards from the Freedoms Founda- 
tion for its contributions to the American way 
of life. 


Now, authorities are beginning to recognize 

Y’s potentialities as a deterrent to juvenile de- 
linquency. Adequate alcohol-free recreation is 
bound to raise the moral level of teen-age activ- 
ities: 


In recognition of these potentialities, AY was 
invited to testify on January, 22 about its pro- 
gram before the Hendrickson Senate Sub-Com- 
mittee Investigating Juvenile Delinquency. 


W. Roy Breg, executive secretary, opened AY’s 
testimony. He mentioned the need for youth to 
build for itself a life based on self-discipline, the 
controls which come from within, and Allied 
Youth’s part in helping them build personality, 
character, leadership and citizenship. Mr. Breg 
told the Committee: 


“Unless we find youth building life around the 
idea of self-restraint and self-control, there is little 
expectation for the future of America. It. is not 
what we make young people do that counts; it 
it is what youth does of its own volition that 
really matters. Youth needs all possible help 
from adults, especially in the matter of right ex- 
amples, but youth will have to find its own an- 
swers. 


“Allied Youth is not an adult movement, hand- 
ing things down to young people. In a very real 
sense, it is youth at work to help youth solve its 
own problems. Its officers are youth leaders 
in the high schools; its philosophy is to learn the 
facts and make up your own mind. 


“All young people have to make choices con- 
cerning drinking, usually under a great deal of 
social pressure and in split-second timing. When 
young people make a choice as important as this, 
they are entitled to have all of the facts that 
science makes available; we try to furnish them 
with these facts. We do not insist that they 
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accept these facts or believe what we believe. But 
if we can get them to do some thinking, some 
investigations, and base their decisions on facts, 
we feel that our program is worthwhile. 


“There is no drinking at Allied Youth parties— 
and some of them number more than a thousand 
guests. But it isn’t absent because adults keep 
it out. Drinking isn’t there because the young 
people have found a better way to have a party. 
The real test comes when young people are on 
their own, free to do whatever they will about 
this matter; AY’s program passes this with fly- 
ing colors.” 


Since Allied Youth is a young people’s organi- 
zation, they felt it should have one of its mem- 
bers testify. Jamey Saunders of Amarillo Tex- 
as, International Youth Chairman, was the logical 
choice. His AY Post at Amarillo High School 
felt so strongly about the chance to testify that 
they raised the funds to send Jamey to Washing- 
ton. In a soft, Texan drawl, he gave eloquent 
testimony to the help and inspiration AY offers 
its members. He spoke of its democratic spirit, 
race and religion being no barrier to membership. 
He spoke of Allied Youth becoming the most 
popular and appealing club in many schools. And 
he cited AY as a prime example of how youth 
can take the initiative and responded to such a 
program. 


Monroe Drew, extension director, concluded 
Allied Youth’s testimony with the headline-pro- 
voking appeal for the mass media such as radio 
and television to “dramatize decency” as effec- 
tively as they are now presenting immoral in- 
fluences. He challenged industry to spend money 
for “weapons of truth” to combat these influ- 
ences. 


Allied Youth, Inc., has its national headquarters 
at 1709 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Allied Youth recently released a 16mm movie, 
“Freedom For Youth,” portraying the organiza- 
tion of an Allied Youth Post in a high school. 
Running about 20 minutes, in sound and color, 
the film is suitable for showing to either youth 
or adults. 


Production of the film was undertaken in re- 
sponse to the enthusiasm of AY members who 
wanted to tell other schools what AY’s philosophy 
has proved to them: first, get the facts before 
deciding about drinking; second, it is possible to 
have real fun without it. 


Requests for the film should be addressed to 
Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The fee is $3.00 per booking, 
plus return postage and insurance, or $5.00 for 
a week’s booking. 
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This says 
“LAW ENFORCEMENT’ 


e in Chicago 








right for your vehicle. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 








ee Sure they are America’s most readable street name 
ee assemblies...and what’s more they are a sign of 


l bly f : : : , 
Wehowsy or Uiiliy Paleo efficiency and city pride. Miro-Flex two- and four-way 


street name assemblies are used by the nation’s most 

progressive towns and cities. Uniformity and quality 

workmanship assure you of a good investment. Four- 

ae inch letters embossed on six-inch, 18-gauge, zinc- 
] 





coated, Bonderized steel plates give you maxi- 
mum legibility. Yes, you and the citizens will 
be glad you chose Miro-Flex. 
The assemblies shown are merely indicative of 
the Miro-Flex line. Be sure to investigate the 
entire line before you buy. 
B-2RB Two-Way Ring Bracket 
___ Assembly, and 
B-4RB Four-Way Ring Bracket 


Write for your free copy of “SIGNS BY MIRO-FLEX,”’ which 
describes all Miro-Flex Traffic Control Signs. 





1824 EAST SECOND ST. 


FEDERAL 
BEACON RAY 
light 


...and in more other communities every day! 


Yes, the Federal Beacon Ray is the choice of not only the Chicago Police and Chicago Park 
District but of the Illinois State Police too! And, you too can enjoy the all-around 
protection and distinctive identification they do when you protect your vehicles with 
Beacon Ray. You get protection from every angle — twin beams flashing 360° — whether 
moving through densest traffic or standing still. It’s simple to install, weatherproofed and 
requires little or no maintenance. Get the best light protection . . . the Federal Beacon Ray 
...and for COMPLETE protection, always team with a Federal siren . . . 57 types, one just 


@ Write now for free bulletins on Beacon Ray and Federal Sirens 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL corporation 


8758 South State Street Chicago 19, Illinois 
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B-4P Four-Way Pedestal 
Assembly 

Also available as 

B-2P Two-Way Pedestal 
Assembly 
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Philadelphia Chicago 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 


The Preferred 
Fabric 


Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 


1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 
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IMPS OW’ 
Soreneens 





utmost in 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


- 4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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%) for permanent fit ORT 





St. Louis Los Angeles 
915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 





Announce Annual Arson Seminar At 
Purdue’s Public Safety Institute 
The Tenth Annual Seminar and Training 
Course for Arson Investigators will be conducted 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., May 3 to 
7, according to an announcement by Prof. Shelby 
Gallien, director of Purdue’s Public Safety In- 
stitute. 






















This seminar and training course offers an op- 
portunity for specialized study and discussion of 
arson investigation problems under the guidance 
of outstanding police and fire specialists from all 
parts of this country and Canada. The seminar 
is conducted by the Public Safety Institute of 
Purdue University, with the cooperation of local, 
state and national organizations interested in 
arson control and prevention. 


Since its establishment in 1945, the Purdue 
Arson Investigators’ Seminar has achieved inter- 
national recognition as the center for such speci- 
alized training. Being the only program devoted 
exclusively to the study of arson detection and 
investigation, the seminar is attended each year 
by persons from the United States, Canada, and 
other countries. It has been widely endorsed by 
leading fire, police and insurance organizations 
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as a valuable medium for the training of those 
persons charged with the responsibility for fire 
investigations. 


The effective detection and investigation of 
suspicious fires is recognized today as an impor- 
tant phase of public safety. It is also recognized 
today as a technical and somewhat specialized 
field requiring first-hand knowledge of modern 
techniques and methods. Present trends indicate 
a steady increase in the number of set fires and 
the use of even more ingenious methods by the 
arsonist to escape detection. These factors place 
an even greater responsibility for effective action 
on the part of all agencies dealing with the in- 
vestigation of suspicious fires. 





In 1952, on the New Jersey Turnpike there were 
140 reported accidents per 100 million vehicle 
miles, compared with the national figure of about 
1,823. In other words, Turnpike accidents oc- 
curred at only 7.7 per cent of the national rate. 
Therefore instead of only 75 per cent of the ac- 
cidents being eliminated by limited access high- 
way designs analyzed in the mid ’30’s, actually 
92 per cent of the accidents occurring on the 
countrywide system have been eliminated on the 
New Jersey Turnpike. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Are American newspapers serving the best in- 
terests of their readers? The average police chief 
probably would answer this question in the nega- 
tive, basing his opinion on the featuring of police 
scandals and criticism of police by the press. But 
has the average police chief tried to do anything 
about it? This writer believes, as does Carl R. 
Kesler, that the members of a profession should 
strive for the highest standards, and putting our 
own house in order would tend to gain for the 
police a higher degree of friendly cooperation by 
both the press and the public. 

Car] Kesler is editor of The Quill, monthly mag- 
azine for journalists published by Sigma Delta 
Chi, national professional journalistic fraternity. 
His editorial page is devoted to analyzing the ac- 
complishments and shortcomings of the press. 
He discusses newspaper policy, handling of the 
news, serving the reader, and editorial strength 
or weakness. 

We like the way Carl Kesler goes at it. His 
criticism is constructive. He is courageous and 
on occasion lets go with both barrels. He is help- 
ing editors. 


What has journalism to do with the police serv- 
ice? So much that a volume might be written on 
the subject! We would like to see one page in 
The Police Chief devoted every month to the kind 
of frank analysis of the police service that Carl 
Kesler dishes out to the journalistic fraternity. 
The history of newspapers and police departments 
is similar in many respects. In the old days young 
men entering the newspaper field learned the hard 
way. There were no journalism schools. They 
started from scratch and the city editor was their 
instructor. The cub who survived had to fight 
his way to the top in some branch of the profes- 
sion. So it was with the police service, but with 
handicaps due to political interference, lack of 
security, resistance to progress, and other obsta- 
cles not experienced by journalism. 

Whereas journalism has been private enterprise, 
police service has been public service, and yet 
both are public servants. Schools of journalism, 
established by leading universities many years 
ago, have provided trained young men and women 
for the journalistic and public relations fields. 
Only in the jast few years have schools of police 
science and administration been conducted in the 





field of higher education, and now some thirty 
colleges and universities offer such a course. 


The exception has been the help given municipal 
and state police departments by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, in his establishment in 1935 of the Na- 
tional Academy, and which has graduated many 
hundreds of selected officers, trained to assume 
more important positions in their departments 
and to direct local training programs. 


By and large, training of young men for law 
enforcement has been instituted through police 
academies conducted by the police departments 
of the larger cities, and the next step, rapidly 
taking shape, is cooperation between police de- 
partments and colleges and universities. 


Journalism is a profession. Policing is striv- 
ing for recognition as a profession. It is gaining 
ground, and in some localities has reached its 
goal. But in many others, resistance to progress 
and scientific methods by an old-school chief is 
preventing the realization of police service as a 
learned profession. 


Discussing the handling of foreign news, Mr. 
Kesler wrote in the February issue of The Quill: 
“Few journalists will attempt to deny the great 
need for Americans to understand other peoples 
better and for them to understand us better. But 
the need cannot be shrugged off by simply say- 
ing that people will not read foreign news. Many 
readers may be shockingly badly informed, they 
may be indifferent or plain lazy. We must take 
them as we find them and make foreign news 
more attractive to them. The challenge is to us, 
not to them.” 


There is a vast field for development in under- 
standing people. The newspaper editor should 
try to understand the problems of the police serv- 
ice. He probably would if the chief of police took 
the trouble to talk it over with him. But it is 
also necessary that the chief understand the prob- 
lems and policies of the editor. Columns of space 
are given over to “filler” in newspapers that 
might be used to give the readers a better under- 
standing of the many duties and responsibilities 
of the police, and the ways in which the average 
citizen can cooperate with the police in reducing 
crime. 

Has the chief ever asked the editor to consider 
the value of such feature articles? No use talk- 
ing to the reporter. He doesn’t determine his 
paper’s policy. A big city newspaper in the south- 
west recently gave more than a column of space 
and a picture to the fine record made by chief 
Archie Bullock of Arlington, Mass., in helping 
young people and thus reducing juvenile offenses 
almost to nil. Could this newspaper have found 
a story worth publishing about its own police? 
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National magazines recently have turned to 
publicizing police chiefs and their .departments 
that have done outstanding work. All of these 
are healthy signs that the trend is toward giving 
the police a fair break, and they need and wel- 
come it. 


We have suggested in this column from time 
to time that chiefs sit across the table from their 
newspaper editors and frankly picture to the 
editors the importance of editorial and news sup- 
port in the war on criminals. As a journalist and 
policeman, I understand both fields. Therefore, 
to me, misundertandings between the two are both 
unnecessary and destructive. 


Among chiefs of police who have made great 
headway in gaining support of their newspaper 
editors are Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas 
City; Chief William H. Parker, Los Angeles; 
Chief Michael Gaffey, San Francisco; Chief John 
Poleyn, Milwaukee; Chief Carl Hansson, Dallas; 
Commissioner Donald S. Leonard, Detroit; and 
Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C. 


There undoubtedly are many others. Of these 
I have personal knowledge. The prevention of 
crime and preserving of law and order are not 
the responsibilities of the police department alone. 
They are the responsibilities of the press, the 
church, the schools, the civic organizations, and 
the good citizens themselves. All of these forces 
can be enlisted in the cleaning up of crime and 
vice, but leadership is required—leadership that 
can be supplied only by the chief of police and 
the editor, teaming together in a righteous cause. 
This, I suggest, be followed up by police chiefs 
through frank talks with the editors of their 
home town newspapers. 








The complaint is made that newspapers play 
up misconduct by a policeman, but bury the good 
work of the police. A crooked policeman is worse 
than the criminals against whom he is employed 
to wage war. Why shouldn’t his misconduct be 
played up? And on the other side of the ledger, 
the good work of the police isn’t news because 
they are paid to do good work. It is only when 
really heroic acts, beyond the call of duty, are 
performed that officers are entitled to recogni- 
tion in the newspapers, and on those occasions it 
is seldom we have reason to beef at the treatment 
we receive from the newspapers. 





Richard N. Long has resigned as chief of police 
of Columbia, Mo., and April 1 will become asso- 
ciate professor heading the Department of Police 
Science and Administration of the University of 
Missouri. This department was inaugurated sev- 
eral years ago and headed for over two years by 
Bernard C. Brannon, now chief of police of Kan- 
sas City. 
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(Editor’s note: In the February issue of the 
Police Chief we published a story indicating that 
1953 traffic deaths totalled the same as the 1952 
deaths. This story was based on the National 
Safety Council’s 11-month estimate, made on 
January 1. As the story below indicates, the De- 
cember traffic death toll pushed the yearly total 
300 higher than 1952.) 


The nation’s 1953 motor vehicle death toll was 
38,300—1 per cent greater than the total of 38,000 
in 1952, and the third highest in history. It was 
only about 1,700 below the all-time high of 39,969 
established in 1941 and 1,350 below the 1937 toll 
of 39,643. 


The December, 1953, traffic death total was 
3,930, 6 per cent higher than December, 1952. 

In addition. to the fatalities, 1953 traffic acci- 
dents caused approximately 1,350,000 non-fatal 
injuries. 


The value of property destroyed and damaged 
by 1958 traffic accidents was estimated at $1,600,- 
000,000. All costs, including medical expenses, 
overhead costs of insurance and motor vehicle 
property damage, were $3,950,000,000. 


Vehicle mileage in 1953 was estimated at 5 per 
cent above 1952, and 65 per cent above 1941. Thus 
the death rate per 100,000,000 vehicle miles was 
estimated on the basis of preliminary data at 7.0 
—the lowest rate on record. 


Of the 46 states which reported their prelimi- 
nary motor vehicle death toll for the year, 17 had 
decreases from 1952, six had no change from the 
previous year, and 23 had increases. The states 
showing reductions were: 
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Regional changes in deaths in 1953 from 1952 


were: 


1952-5: 
Region Changes 
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Of the 487 cities reporting in 1953, decreases 
were reported by 192, no change by 96, and in- 
creases by 199. Among cities with more than 
200,000 population, Omaha, Nebr., had the largest 
reduction in fatalities—48 per cent below 1952. 
Denver, Colo., was next with a 37 per cent drop, 
and Jacksonville, Fla., followed with a 33 per cent 
decrease. The following cities in this size classi- 
fication showed reductions from 1952: 
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Seventy-six cities of 10,000 population or more 
completed the year without a traffic death. Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., with a population of 71,900 was 
the largest city to achieve this record. Raleigh, 
N. C. was second and Norwalk, Conn., was third. 

Leading cities in the nine population groups 
for 1953, on the basis of the number of traffic 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, follow: 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
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WALKIE — RECORDALL 


8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 

SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 

LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 

MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 

DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 






Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 

Sea or Air, No Reels, 


While Walking, /~~. No Heavy Load, 


Riding or Flying No Bulk 


w SS 
IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 
INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 
e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 
e RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model ‘‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘‘CC4’’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 
“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 
COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 
LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
‘B’’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 
e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 
mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 
rewinding delay. 
IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 
@ SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 
TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘“‘start-stop’’ and 
“back-spacing”’. 
For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Pasadena And Detroit Adopt Program 
Of Hiring Youths As Police Clerks 


Two cities have adopted programs of hiring 
youths as police clerks to release from active duty 
patrolmen now doing clerical work, the Civil 
Service Assembly has reported. 

In Detroit, the City Council passed a resolution 
authorizing the recruiting of 17-to-20 year-olds 
as police record clerks to take care of the com- 
plaint desk, switchboard, teletype machines, de- 
partmental records, and other inside clerical 
duties. 

Detroit’s plan provides that the cadets will not 
carry firearms and will not do hazardous police 
work. They will get yearly minimum wages of 
$3,000 and will be eligible for a $3,700 minimum 
when they reach 20. At 21, they may apply for 
training in the police academy for appointment 
as patrolmen. 

No extra appropriation of funds was needed in 
Detroit to carry out the programs, because the 
department had not been able to fill job vacancies 
already provided for in the current budget. 

Pasadena’s police cadets must meet all but age 
requirements of patrolmen. They will take the 
same tests that patrolmen do at the time of ap- 
pointment. As a result, the cadets may be ap- 
pointed to the ranks of uniformed patrolmen 
without further examination, if they complete 
two years of successful service. 

The Pasadena plan will be coordinated with 
local high schools, in the hope that students may 
prepare for opportunities in police work. City 
officials expect that future needs for policemen 
will be met under the plan. 
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Missouri Completes Organizing Work 
Issues First Official Publication 
Early last year a group of chiefs of police in 
Missouri discussed the formation of an associa- 
tion, and, in response to subsequent inquiry, it 
was the unanimous opinion that such an organiza- 
tion should be formed, devoted entirely to the bet- 
terment of law enforcement at police department 
level. 


In July a number of chiefs met in Columbia 
and elected the following officers: Chief Richard 
N. Long, Columbia, president; Chief Morgan R. 
Duncan, North Kansas City, vice president; Chief 
Louis G. Rackers, Jefferson City, secretary; and 
Chief Earl Humphrey, St. Charles, treasurer. 


Next step was to plan for an official quarterly 
publication to serve not only the needs of the mem- 
bership, but to afford responsible citizens an 
opportunity to become better informed on police 
matters and to understand the work and problems 
of police officers. The first issue, an attractive, 
informative and newsworthy publication, Mis- 
souri Police Chiefs Association, was off the press 
recently and received with much enthusiasm. 


Contributors of articles to the publication in- 
cluded Col. Hugh H. Waggoner, superintendent 
of Missouri State Highway Patrol; Chief Bernard 
C. Brandon of Kansas City; Vice President 
Thomas A. Brady of the University of Missouri; 
Executive Director Bruce J. Carl, Missouri Mu- 
nicipal League; Major Lou Smyth, Kansas City; 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D. 
C.; Edward J. Kelly, retired executive secretary 
of the IACP, Washington, D. C.; Chief J. C. Gar- 
rett, president of the Virginia Association of 
Chiefs of Police; William J. Lynch, secretary of 
the New Hampshire Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice; Executive Director Samuel Siegle, Pennsyl- 
vania Chiefs of Police Association; and William 
J. Davis, manager of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau. 


Chartered by the state of Missouri as a bene- 
volent corporation, the Missouri Police Chiefs As- 
sociation now has a total of 82 members and an- 
ticipates ultimate representation of each depart- 
ment in the state. The officers are now working 
upon by-laws for the organization. 





61st Annual Conference 
International Association Of Chiefs 
Of Police 
September 26-30, 1954 


Hotel Roosevelt — New Orleans 
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Philadelphia Combats Rising Crime 


By Informing Citzens On Prevention 
“The Rising Tide of Crime” is the title of an 
attractive 4-page bulletin recently published by 
American Stores-Acme Markets, in cooperation 
with Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbcns of the 
Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department, and dis- 
tributed as a public service to residents of that 
city. 

In his introductory statement, Commissioner 
Gibbons says, “In this release we aim to give 
law-abiding folk a clearer understanding of the 
viciousness of these outlaws of the highways, 
to the end that informed citizenship will be better 
equipped to cooperate effectively with consti- 
tuted authority in a problem that strikes directly 
at the very roots of our national well-being.” 

The bulletin begins: “The seasoned ex-convict 
on the prowl for a promising victim on the public 
ways knows precisely what he is about, and how 
best to attack with a minimum of risk to his own 
precious self— 

“Whereas the average law-abiding citizen goes 
about his daily routine, little suspecting that a 
vicious hoodlum, perhaps even a gang of killers, 
are secretly plotting to ruin him, or his business. 

“What people do not fully sense is that the hard 
characters who once roamed the open sea as 
pirates, today have their counterparts in the pre- 
sence of equally ruthless plunderers on our high- 
ways.” 

The bulletin then goes on to describe the various 
modus operandi of street thugs, bandits, burglars, 
muggers, sluggers and swindlers, and how one may 
avoid their depredations—or that being impos- 
sible, as in the case of armed robbery, how to 
enable the police to apprehend the criminal. 

In conclusion, the bulletin states: ‘Crime today 
is big business, bigger and far more serious in 
its effect upon our collective well-being than most 
citizens realize. Rare is the community that is 
not shocked at intervals by lawless misdeeds that 
deny to people of good intent the right to live in 
peace and security. 

“As in the case of our national highway acci- 
dent experience our crime record grows ever more 
serious from year to year, with no compensating 
cutbacks to safer and happier conditions. 

“Yet we know that mass public opinion strongly 
condemns both of these trends against the com- 
mon good—but, unhappily, without that vitally 
cohesive determination that alone can bring either 
under reasonably effective control. 

“Clearly something more is needed— 

“May it be that our national crime prevention 
program desperately needs a fresh infusion of 
the vitalizing blood of Good Citizenship? 

Chiefs interested in securing copy of the bul- 
letin or reprints may write to Fred W. Johnson, 
vice president, American Stores-Acme Markets, 
424 North 19th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 

@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

@ Advice of instructor on special problems 


@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 
prestige 


Marcus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 


@ Police Organization @ Preventing Delinquenc 

@ Personnel and Training @ Vice Control. . ' 

e Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 

@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 
FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 


(May be paid in installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60 Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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IACP Traffic Division Photo by Jo Lund 
Dean O. W. Wilson (center) of the School of 
Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, 
was a recent visitor to the offices of the IACP 
Traffic Division and Traffic Institute of North- 
western University in Evanston, Ill. Here he is 
shown with Gerald O’Connell (left), director of 
training for the Traffic Institute, and George C. 
Bowers, director of field service for the IACP 
Traffic Division. Dean Wilson addressed the 
31 members of the Institute’s Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration Training Program on “Trends in 
Police Personnel Selection and Management.” 


Three National Safety Groups 
Launch Code-of-the Road Program 


To make courtesy a byword on every byway 
of the United States is the aim of a national traf- 
fic safety program launched March 1. 

The American motorist, who so often is an 
Emily Post as a host but a heel at the wheel, will 
be asked to “Make Courtesy Your Code of the 
Road.” 

Three national safety organizations have joined 
forces for the program, which translates into 
practical action one important goal of the recent 
White House Conference on Highway Safety—the 
improvement of driver attitudes. 

The three cooperating organizations are the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee, an 
organization of automotive and allied industries, 
the National Committee for Traffic Safety, and 
the National Safety Council. 

“The real solution to the highway safety prob- 
lem lies in the mind of the individual,” said W. F. 
Hufstader, chairman of the Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee. “And we must reach the 
individual’s mind while he is at the wheel of 
his car.” 

To reach drivers in their travel environment 
more than in their better-behaved social or home 
environment, the campaign plans to climb into 
the driver’s seat. 

A dash sticker will serve as a constant reminder 
inside the vehicle. A bumper sticker in bright 
fluorescent yellow and black not only identifies 
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a supporter of the program but reminds other 
drivers that “courtesy is the code of the road.” 
A calendar card setting forth the seven-point 
courtesy code can be kept handy in wallet or li- 
cense case. 

“The person who drives by the golden rule will 
never have a serious accident,” said Ned H. Dear- 
born, president of the National Safety Council. 
“Safe driving is a moral responsibility and a daily 
demonstration of decent and moral conduct.” 

That concept of moral responsibility is em- 
bodied in the code of the road, which asks every 
motorist to— 

1. Share the road by driving in the proper lane. 

2. Allow ample clearance when passing. 

3. Yield the right of way to other drivers and 

pedestrians. 

4. Give proper signals for turns and stops. 

5. Dim his headlights when meeting or follow- 

ing vehicles. 

6. Respect traffic laws, signs, signals and road 

markings. 
. Adjust his driving to road, traffic and 
weather conditions. 

The three organizations conducting the cam- 
paign hope to achieve widespread use of the slogan 
and the reminder materials through business and 
industrial distribution to employees, community 
organizations, automotive services, trade associ- 
ations, schools and churches. 

“No one likes to be told he is impolite,” said 
Judge Alfred P. Murrah, chairman of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety. “It therefore be- 
comes necessary for everyone to adopt courtesy 
as his own code of the road and live up to it. 
Courtesy extended by one driver to another can 
spread—it can become an epidemic—for courtesy 
is contagious!” 

(Editor’s note: Information about availability 
of “Code of the Road” materials may be obtained 
by writing to the National Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11.) 


RECORD BEST IN THREE YEARS 


California drivers last year were on their best 
driving behavior since 1950, according to official 
statistics released by the California Highway 
Patrol. 

There were 3,371 traffic fatalities during 1953 
compared to 3,562 in 1952. Of these, 2,342 were 
suffered in unincorporated areas of the state 
while 1,029 occurred within corporate cities. 


~ 


Total injuries were also below the 1952 figures 
with 106,427 persons injured in traffic during 
1953 as compared to 110,874 in 1952, a reduction 
of 4,447. 

The mileage death rate, based on the number 
of fatalities per each hundred-million miles of 
travel, dropped from 7.4 in 1952 to 6.6 in 1953. 
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BAD DRIVING HABITS WORLDWIDE 
By Gerhardt Neumann 
Staff Writer, Automotive News 
(Reprinted from Automotive News) 

Bad driving habits seem to be a worldwide 
plague, judging from a summary of reports pub- 
lished recently by the North American Newspa- 
per Alliance. 

Traffic casualties in Britain last November 
totaled 18,048 compared with 16,161 in November, 
1952. Traffic deaths amounted to 447 against 
407 the year before. 

With the number of cars on the roads steadily 
increasing, British authorities fear that no letup 
in the traffic toll is in sight. 

Things seem to be even worse in Austria, whose 
traffic record is among the highest in Europe. 

In Vienna, with about 74,000 vehicles in oper- 
ation last year, the accident rate has risen from 
972 in November, 1952, to 1,194 in November, 
1953, an increase of 23 per cent. 

It is believed that the peculiar driving test given 
in Austria is to blame for the high accident rate. 
Would-be drivers are required to know all about 
the mechanical features of a car, while hardly 
any attention is paid to their driving skills. 

Italy’s traffic toll seems to be highest in Europe, 
in ratio of cars to population, while little is being 
done to reduce accidents. 

Only recently police were given power to fine 
drivers on the spot for traffic offenses or to take 
away licenses from dangerous drivers. 

But fines are ridiculously small, mostly the 
equivalent of 50 cents in American money. Also, 
police officers are afraid to take away licenses 
from the owners of expensive cars, not knowing 
whether such motorists have any political pull 
which might cost the officer his job. 

The picture in Switzerland is a little brighter. 
Although road traffic has increased enormously 
since the war, the number of accidents has not 
risen proportionately. 

Swiss experts believe the improvement is due 
partly to the fact that roads have been improved 
considerably, and partly to the larger percentage 
of vehicles in parttime use. However, they credit 
their driver training schools with the greatest 
share in this achievement. 


In Helsinki, Finland, every 10th car was in- 
volved in an accident in 1953. Most of the ac- 
cidents were caused by drunkenness. 

Finnish police are fighting this trend with 
severe driving tests and stiff penalties. In fact, 
it is extremely difficult to get a driver’s license. 
(And equally easy to lose it.) 

Three times drunk in 12 months (not driving 
a car)—and the driver is disqualified for a year. 


FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancementinlaw 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
LY od od ee 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 
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Driving while “under the influence” means two 
months in jail and a driving ban for at least four 
years. Where a drunken driver causes a serious 
accident, the usual penalty is seven years of hard 
labor! 

Continuing this international review, we’d like 
to call attention to Ivan Dmitri’s article, ‘No In- 
terpreter Needed,” in the January issue of Service, 
publication of Cities Service Co. 

He observed that a universal traffic sign lan- 
guage in Europe has already made substantial 
progress. Certain symbols and colors are to be 
found almost everywhere, making it easy for the 
foreign motorist to find his way or comply with 
local regulations. 

Dmitri thinks that it is time for the states in 
the U. S. A. to follow the European example and 
unify all road signs. ‘The sooner we do it,” he 
says, “the more accidents we will avoid, and the 
more lives we will save.” 

He urges an interstate ageement which will 
fix the system to be used and a campaign of pub- 
lic education in preparation for its use. 


Oakland Merchants Provide Parking 
Free Or At Small Cost To Shoppers 


The downtown merchants in Oakland, Calif., 
have solved their parking problems through their 
own initiative, and without help of public funds. 

As far back as 1929, business leaders there saw 
the increasing importance of providing parking 
for their customers and formed the Downtown 
Merchants Parking Association. 

Incorporated in 1939 as a non-profit organiza- 
tion, it how operates six parking stations scat- 
tered at convenient intervals through the shopping 
district. 

These stations are used by about 214 million 
shoppers a year and handle around a half million 
cars. 

Under the Oakland plan, parking is free for 
an initial one-hour period and it is not even neces- 
sary to make a purchase from a member of the 
merchant group. 

All the parker need do is get his parking coupon 
stamped by one of the members. 

The association members are billed monthly 
on a pro rata basis, according to the number of 
tickets validated. 

Revenue (from extra-period shoppers) is de- 
ducted from expenses and the net cost divided 
among the members. This average only 1%, cents 
a car. 

The Association is planning a three-level $660,- 
000 park-it-yourself garage in addition to the six 
lots now operating. 

The Hudson Motor Car Co. recently set up a 
national parking study council, and Oakland’s 
solution is one of a dozen the study has found to 
be working with excellent results.—Chicago Daily 
News 
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( TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








a 
(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 

March 29—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

March 29—One-week course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

March 31—Three-day Traffic Safety Seminar for 
Newspapermen, co-sponsored by Boston 
University and Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 5—Two-day regional Conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Course of the Traffic Institute— 
in Pikesville, Md. 

April 5—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 

April 21—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

April 21—Three-week course in Examiner Re- 
cords and Their Uses, Unit 4 of the 
Chief Driver Examiner Program (con- 
ducted for American Association of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators), Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIl. 

April 26—Two-week courses in Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

April 26—Three-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation—Administration and Techniques, 
the Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

May 3—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

May 3—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 





Intoxication, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
May 3—Tenth Annual Seminar and Training 


Course for Arson Investigators, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

May 10—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forceement—Administration and Tech- 
niques, Traffic Institute. 

June 7—Two-week Southeastern Police Traffic 
Training School, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

June 10—Three-day Seminar for Trafffic Admin- 
istrators, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

June 14—Commencement Exercises for Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program 








graduates, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

June 14—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Lexington, Ky. 

June 21—Five-day course in Public Information 
Programs for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

June 21—Two-week Seminar for Driver Educa- 
tion Teachers, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

June 21-July 30—Course in Traffic Control and 
Accident Investigation, Graduate School 
of Public Administration, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 2-6—Institute on Problems In Policing, 
Crime Detection, and Criminal Justice 
Administration, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, N. Y. 


Detroit Puts New Left-Turn 
Traffic Control In Operation 


An extensive tryout of a new type of left-turn 
control instituted by the Detroit Department of 
Streets and Traffic has resulted in this system 
being adopted as a permanent part of the Detroit 
traffic system, according to an article in Michigan 
Roads and Construction. 


The system consists of setting aside a single 
center lane to be used only by traffic intending 
to turn left at the next intersection. ‘Left-turning 
vehicles then face each other in the same traffic 
lane until traffic clears and they can complete the 
left turn. 


On Fort Street and Van Dyke, the other experi- 
mental street, two lanes are left for traffic in each 
direction, plus parking lanes, in addition to the 
center strip. Up to six other Detroit thorough- 
fares will be turned over to this type of traffic 
control, which has not proved difficult for the 
average driver to get used to. Careful signing 
with overhead signs and painted cutouts to the 
middle lane have helped in this, plus police en- 
forcement aimed at motorists who try to use the 
center strip for a passing lane. 


Perhaps the chief advantage of the new system 
is that it provides for left turners rather than 
prohibiting the left turn as has been found neces- 
sary on long stretches of some of Detroit’s most- 
heavily traveled streets. Prohibited left turns 
only result in cutbacks through residential neigh- 
borhoods, giving rise to complaints from residents 
there. The Fort Street plan gets the left turner 
out of moving traffic lanes and keeps through 
traffic from clogging the left-turn lane; the 
through motorist cannot go straight ahead in the 
left-turn lane, since there is a line of opposing 
traffic directly ahead of him. 
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Surikinci 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organ zations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 

Apr. 5-9—24th Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition, Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 

April 9-10—Colorado Sheriffs and*Peace Officers 

. Association, annual meeting, Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

April 25-27—Oregon Association of City Police 
Officers, annual meeting, Eugene, Ore. 

April 26-28—Missouri Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Governor Hotel, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

May 3-5—Louisiana Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Virginia Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

May 10-11—Kansas Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Town House Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 

May 27-29—Washington Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima, Wash. 

June 10-12—-Washington State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Bellingham, Wash. 

June 16-18—Annual Convention, California State 
Sheriffs’ Association, Globin’s, Lake Ta- 

hoe, Calif. 

June 21-23—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, 
annual meeting, Louisville, Ky. 

June 23-26—38th Annual Conference, California 
Division of the International Association 
for Identification, Hoberg’s Resort, Lake 
County, Calif. 

June 25-26—Utah Peace Officers Association, an- 
nual meeting, Johnson Hotel, Richfield, 
Utah. 

June 28-30—14th Annual Conference, National 
Sheriffs Association, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

11-15—Penna. Lodge, Fraternal Order of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa. 

July 25-27—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, 

annual meeting, Neil House, Colum- 
bus, O. 

July 26-28—Penna. Chiefs of Police Association, 
annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 

July 26-29—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

















July 
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23-26—Police Conference, State of New 
York, annual meeting, Onandaigua Ho- 
tel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Aug. 


Sept. 2-4—34th Annual Conference, California 
Peace Officers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 12-14—(tent.) New Mexico Sheriffs and 
Police Association, annual meeting, 
Truth or Consequences, N. M. 

Sept. 15-18—Judges, Marshals, and Constables 
Association, annual meeting, Lake Ta- 
hoe, Bijou, Calif. 

Sept. 16-17—Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Sept. 26-30—61st annual conference of Interna- 


tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Sept. 27-29—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, an- 
nual meeting, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 4-6—Annual Conference, International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 17-20—2nd Annual Conference, Chief’s Divi- 
sion, League of California Cities, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 18-21—81st Annual Conference, Internation- 
al Association of Fire Chiefs, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oct. 18-22—42nd National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 24-29—84th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Prison Association and Na- 
tional Jail Association, Hotel Bellevue- 
‘Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, an- 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus, 0. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn 


IACP LOSES TWO MEMBERS 

Chief John B. Brennan, Stamford, Conn., a vet- 
eran police officer and life member of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police passed 
away December 4, 1953, after a short illness. 

Chief Brennan was active in the Connecticut 
Chiefs of Police Association and participated in 
many of the IACP annual conferences. 

From Chief Gilbert B. Brook, Sr., Chief of the 
Lago, N. W. I., Police Department, comes report 
of the death on November 10, 1953, of Lieut. Paul 
D. Wallace, an associate member of IACP for 
many years. “Lieut. Wallace was 56 years old, 
born in Waterbury, Vt.,’’ Chief Brook writes, ‘“‘and 
had made plans to return there to live after his 
retirement some two years hence. He came to 
the Lago force shortly after the United States 
entered World War II, and at the time of his 
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————— 


death was supervisor in charge of our headquar- 
ters and identification section. He was a con- 
scientious police officer and close friend to all 
in the department. Lieut. J. A. Seymour, also 
an associate member of IACP, has been named 
to fill the vacancy.” 


Resolution Of Rhode Island Chiefs 
Pays Tribute To Edward J. Kelly 


At its regular meeting, the Rhode Island Police 
Chiefs Association unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution paying tribute to Edward J. Kelly, retiring 
executive secretary of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, and wishing him success, 
health and happiness in the years ahead. 

The resolution, introduced by Chief Walter L. 
McNulty and seconded by Chief William J. 
Wright, was forwarded to IACP Headquarters 
by Chief William J. Boyle, secretary of the state 
organization. 

Mr. Kelly, retired chief of the Providence Police 
Department and former superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Police, is taking an extended 
Florida vacation at 796 Northwest 36th Street, 
Miami, but will maintain his permanent residence 
at 47 Brattle Street, Providence, R. I. 


Estimate N. Y. C. Traffic Congestion 
Costs One Billion Dollars Annually 

Urban traffic congestion is costing New York 
City more than $1,000,000,000 each year, accord- 
ing to a survey completed by the Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board, a voluntary association of business 
men. Two hundred business firms supplied com- 
parative figures for 1943, 1948, and 1952 on the 
number of vehicles operated, mileage covered, 
costs of truck maintenance, fuel, payroll and ex- 
pansion, and estimated the portion of increased 
costs traceable to a worsening of the traffic 
situation. Some of the facts revealed in New 
York City are: 

More than $1 million of the city’s annual milk 
bill goes to pay for delivery delays. 

About $8.5 million is added yearly to the cost 
of gasoline, fuel and motor oil because of expenses 
traceable to traffic delays. 

A major oil company estimated that the rate 
of repairs per delivery truck was 6¢ per mile in 
New York City, 4¢ per mile upstate. This com- 
pany has to install a new clutch in its trucks every 
18,000 miles of city travel, against 40,000 to 50,- 
000 miles out of the city. Men are taken off 
driving duty at the age of 64 in upstate New 
York, but at 54 in the city. 

Insurance company executives estimate that 
the New York City accident rate would drop 25% 
if traffic conditions were improved. 

Retail sales losses because of traffic problems 
are estimated at $100 million per year.—Ameri- 
can City 











Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it's Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
**Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 
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Goodyear Blimp Spots Trouble 
For Miami Police By Air. Vigilance 


In the Ranger’s cabin, demonstrating uses of 
Motorola VHF radio tying the blimp to Miami’s 
public safety communications system, are, left to 
right, Captain Verner L. Smith of the Ranger, 
Ben Demby, superintendent of communications, 
Miami; E. A. Evans, Miami city manager; and 
Col. Edward L. White, chief of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission safety and special radio 
service bureau. 


The Goodyear blimp ‘Ranger’, based in Miami, 
Fla., during the winter months, is being used as 
“eves” for all law enforcement agencies through- 
out six counties in southern Florida. Equipped 
with Motorola two-way VHF radio, its crew car 
communicate directly with ships at sea, all types 
of land vehicles and even portable handie-talkie 
units. 

If a boat becomes stranded in Biscayne Bay or 
a child lost in the palmetto thickets, the ‘““Ranger’”’ 
can serve as a spotter to guide rescuers to the 
scene. 

Captain V. L. Smith of the “Ranger” believes 
this is the first time such public safety equipment 
has been installed aboard a civilian blimp. The 
installation was made bythe city of Miami 
through Ben Demby, superintendent of communi- 
cations, Miami Police Department. 


Liverpool Defends Lifting Residence 
Requirement For Police Cadet Corps 
“If it is to be used as a satisfactory channel of 
recruitment for the Liverpool (England) Police, 
the Cadet Corps cannot be exclusive to boys who 
are local residents always at the expense of others 
who may be better qualified educationally and 
physically. To give such priority would be de- 
trimental to the well-being and standard of the 
police service in the city.” 
With this conclusion the Watch Committee of 
Liverpool recommended against a motion intro- 
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duced in the Liverpoo!] City Council to limit re- 
cruitment of police cadets to residents of that city, 
according to the Police Chronicle and Constabu- 
lary World. 

The report stated 113 boys had joined since 
the Cadet Corps was organized in 1942. Of these, 
53 lived in Liverpool, 72 in Merseyside, and the 
remainder in towns not far away. It was point- 
ed out that to become a police cadet a boy must 
complete a detailed application form, and when 
inquiries made into his character have been satis- 
factorily completed, he attends the Police Training 
School for an educational test, medical examina- 
tion and personal interview by the Chief Con- 
stable. 


Chicago Motor Club Increases 
Grant For Traffic Training 


The Chicago Motor Club recently increased its 
“Chas. M. Hayes Grant for Traffic Training” at 
the Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Under the grant, named for the Motor Club 
President, the Motor Club sponsors a pro- 
gram designed to acquaint enforcement and judi- 
cial officials with the latest traffic developments. 

Increase of the grant will now provide funds to 
engineers, prosecutors and others charged with 
the responsibility of traffic supervision and ac- 
cident prevention as well as to police and judicial 
officials. 

The Traffic Institute, under the direction of 
Franklin M. Kreml, has established a selection 
board to receive applications for financial assist- 
ance in training courses from officials throughout 
the Motor Club’s Illinois and northern Indiana ter- 
ritory. 

Commenting on the new grant, Institute Direc- 
tor Kreml said that the “Chicago Motor Club 
should be commended for service to communities 
in support of improved traffic programs. The 
generosity of the grant not only provides a con- 
tinuity to train local government officials in traf- 
fic supervision, but will also allow a great many 
more officials to become better acquainted with 
modern traffic developments.” 


Constant curvature, even where the road could 
be made ruler-straight, will be a feature of the 
241-mile toll turnpike to be constructed across 
Ohio from Pennsylvania to the Indiana border, 
where it will connect with an Indiana turnpike 
now under discussion. The curvature is planned 
to help keep drivers alert at all times. Expected 
to be completed in 1955, the turnpike will con- 
nect with its Pennsylvania counterpart. The me- 
dian strip dividing opposing lanes of traffic, how- 
ever, will be a minimum of 5 feet wide, as com- 
pared with the 10-foot strip of the Pennsylvania 
turnpike.—AAMVA Bulletin. 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Chief of Police. Desire position in city over 
30,000 population. 40 years of age, National 
Academy graduate, 13 years of experience in law 
enforcement, last three as chief of a department 
ina city of 25,000 population. Available immedi- 
ately. Contact Eugene B. Roberts, 200 Ninth 
Avenue, S. E., Minot, North Dakota, or IACP 
Headquarters, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


PRESENTED REVELL POLICE AWARD 





Officer Walter E. Jacobs, of the Los Angeles 
Police Department, who has probably handed out 
traffic tickets to more celebrities than any other 
policeman, receives from Mrs. Jean Campbell, 
left, president of the Junior Division of the Holly- 
wood Chamber of Commerce, the Revell Award, 


an authentic plastic model 1903 Ford. At right 
is movie star Shirley Barton. Officer Jacobs has 
policed the Hollywood and Vine post for 28 years. 


From recent studies completed by the Driving 
Research Laboratory at Iowa State College, it 
has been found that skill is not as important as 
measures of attitudes, knowledge and judgment 
in driving. While a basic level of physical com- 
petence is necessary, it will not guarantee safe 
driving. These findings should have considerable 
implication with respect to the philosophy of 
teaching driving in high schools. Perhaps more 
emphasis should be placed on problem situations, 
properly motivated, in order to improve reason- 
able attitudes and good driving judgment. 
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takes the guessing out of 
catching the speeder on the 
highway. It tells at once the 
exact rate at which the driver 


is traveling. 
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maintenance cost is very low. So compact it is easily 
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Police officials who have tried it out are enthusiastic 


over its effectiveness. 
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The automobile has become such an integral 
part of our social and economic existence as to 
preclude reference to it without concomitant con- 
sideration of its influence on human behavior. 
The speed with which it travels, the nominal oper- 
ating costs and the feeling of affluence imparted 
to the operator make the possession of a motor 
car an abiding American desire. 

Inasmuch as the law-abiding have no exclusive 
claim to this inclination, a problem of frightening 
proportions presents itself when the lawless give 
expression to the same urge. 

While the value of all property stolen in 1952 
reached the appalling figure of $225,492,490, the 
theft of automobiles alone accounted for more 
than half of the loss. To ignore inroads of this 
character against American property rights is to 
do a disservice to the taxpayers who employ us 
and the vocation we represent. For the reasons 
given, your committee recognizes the need for a 
revitalization of enforcement strategy as it re- 
lates to the auto theft problem. 

In the rough and ready classification to which 
we frequently allude for the sake of brevity and 
understanding, car thefts can be categorized into 
four groups. 

In the first, the perpetrator is regarded as an 
amateur thrill seeker who steals a car for nothing 
more than a “joy ride.” His opportunity is abun- 
dant. For he must rely principally upon the neg- 
ligence of motorists who thoughtlessly leave their 
autos invitingly unlocked with the keys conspi- 
cuous in the ignition switch. 

A second type of auto thief, and frequently the 
object of paramount concern to an enforcement 
agency, is the perpetrator who steals a car for the 
purpose of effecting an escape or for use in the 
commission of a related crime. 

The third consists of the offender who steals a 
car, drives it to a protected location, and removes 
wheels, tires or accessories for personal use or 
resale. 

The fourth, and most pernicious, is the profes- 
sional auto thief, often one of a group organized 
in a businesslike manner to steal cars for resale. 


This report was presented at the recent annual con- 
ference of the IACP in Detroit, Mich. Serving on the com- 
mittee with Chairman Schrotel were: Chief M. J. Godfrey, 
Hartford, Conn.; Chief Casper M. Enkeman, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Chief A. J. Longo, Palm Beach, Fla.; Chief Cla- 
rence H. Morris, Pasadena, Calif.; Chief E. G. Huckaby, 
Shreveport, La.; and Inspector J. S. Rogers, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 
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By Chief Stanley R. Schrotel 
Chairman, IACP Committee on Auto Theft 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Police Department 


While it is true that autos are generally re- 
covered when stolen by thieves falling within the 
embrace of the first three categories, too fre- 
quenty they are found to be badly damaged or 
completely dismantled or demolished. Autos stolen 
for resale, however, are rarely if at all located. 
This is brought about by a variety of title fabri- 
cating methods as well as fraudulent registration 
procedures. 

On the basis of the four-fold auto larceny classi- 
fication it is apparent that, to be productive, ef- 
fort directed against the offense must treat two 
general phases of the problem. The first must 
entail a determination to reduce the number of 
motor vehicles which, by reason of carelessness or 
apathy on the part of owners, are so readily acces- 
sible to the joy-rider, accessory thief, or criminal 
who steals a car as a collateral act to a more 
serious offense. The second should embrace a 
comprehensive program designed to obviate the 
re-titling and false registration of vehicles stolen 
by experienced car thieves. 

It has been wisely said that a crime will be com- 
mitted when the inclination and opportunity to 
commit it concur in point of time. By a parity of 
reasoning therefore any technique, device or law 
which diminishes the opportunity to steal a motor 
vehicle reduces to the same degree consumated 
auto thefts. This approach has been utilized with 
varying success but holds considerable promise 
when intelligently pursued. Progressive cities 
have enacted ordinances such as the one currently 
in effect in Ann Arbor, Michigan. This ordinance 
reads, as follows: 

No person driving or in charge of a motor vehi- 
cle shall permit it to stand unattended in a pub- 
lic place in the city without removing the igni- 
tion key of the same from the ignition lock of 
said motor vehicle, provided, however, that this 
prohibition shall not apply to trucks which are 
being loaded or unloaded. 


Granted that there are inherent disadvantages 
to the enforcement of a noncriminal ordinance of 
this type, these can be readily overcome by a 
proper orientation of citizens who will be affected, 
prior to the use of the enactment as a punitive 
measure. 

In furtherance of the preventive approach the 
value of police sponsored educational programs 
cannot be overemphasized: Not only does the 
subject of auto theft provide substantive material 
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for public digest, but when the enforcement 
agency’s concern for the citizen’s property is 
translated into understandable monetary terms a 
better relationship between the public and the po- 
lice is inevitable. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the vital role and responsibility of the car owner 
in the overall auto theft picture be frequently and 
emphatically presented. 


Even though education and enforcement of 
regulatory measures brought about an appreci- 
able reduction in the type of negligence which 
makes auto theft an offense requiring little or 
no ingenuity, society would continue to be plagued 
by the enterprising offender who regards locked 
ear door and ignition switches as a challenge to 
his distorted talents. To him and his professional 
associates the theft of a motor car is just one 
operation in a luc ative business. And the busi- 
ness will continue to be lucrative just so long as 
autos ostensibly sold as salvage can be purchased 
for an inconsequential sum in order that the pur- 
chaser may procure a good title. Such a title, of 
course, is altered so as to give the appearance of 
a valid indicia of ownership in a stolen car. To 
effectively curtail the procurement of legal titles 
for illegal purposes, stringent legislation designed 
to provide plenary control of salvage and junk 
dealers should be enacted. The committee feels 
that this objective has been appropriately achieved 
in Section 63, Article IV, of the Uniform Motor- 
Vehicle Administration Registration, Certificate 
of Title, And Antitheft Act, which reads, as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 63. Sale of motor vehicle to be dismantled. 
Any owner who sells a motor vehicle as scrap 
or to be dismantled or destroyed shall assign the 
certificate of title thereto to the purchaser and 
shall deliver such certificate so assigned to the 
department (Department of Motor Vehicles of 
the State) with an application for a permit to 
dismantle such vehicle. The department shall 
thereupon issue to the purchaser a permit to 
dismantle the same which shall authorize such 
person to possess or transport such motor vehi- 
cle or to transfer ownership thereto by endorse- 
ment upon such permit. A certificate of title 
shall not again be issued for such motor vehicle 
in the event it is scrapped, dismantled, or de- 
stroyed. 


The activity of the professional car thief con- 
tinues to receive encouragement by virtue of ei- 
ther the non-existence or the inadequacy of title 
laws at the state level. Just so long as this con- 
dition prevails so will the problem of police offi- 
cers throughout the Nation in their vain attempt 
to trace ownership of motor vehicles. In- 


asmuch as this deficiency more than any other 
factor stifles and thwarts the identification of 
stolen autos the committee vigorously recommends 





the adoption by all states of the Uniform Motor- 
Vehicle Administration Registration, Certificate 
of Title, And Antitheft Act, as revised and ap- 
proved by the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. Every police administrator 
should Jend his support to the proposal by obtain- 
ing a copy of the act from the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., di- 
gesting its contents and campaigning within his 
jurisdiction for its passage at state level. State 
associations of chiefs of police may well serve as 
an efficient vehicle to convey such a proposal to 
the respective state legislatures. 


A need has been recognized for the establish- 
ment of a facility of a national character for the 
accumulation, analysis and publication of data 
relative to the theft of automobiles. This obser- 
vation is by no means a reflection upon the effi- 
ciency or service of the National Automobile Theft 
Bureau, a commercial agency which has accorded 
invaluable assistance to police agencies for de- 
cades. Nor is it intended to reflect adversely 
upon the recently organized National Association 
of Automobile Theft Investigators, whose decla- 
ration of purpose has been succinctly stated as: 


“The improvement of public service through an 
exchange of information between its members, 
as to: ; 

1. The identities of commercial car thieves 
operating in this country, Canada and Mexico, 
as well as any other country which participates. 

2. The modus operandi employed by commer- 
cial car theft rings. 

3. The latest methods and techniques employed 
by law enforcement agencies in detecting and in- 
vestigating commercial car theft operations, and 
in apprehending and convicting thieves.” 


The committee is indeed grateful for Director 
J. Edgar Hoover’s inauguration and conduct of 
the series of F. B. I. Law Enforcement Confer- 
ences on Automobile Thefts on a national basis. 
By means of the conferences the Bureau in its 
usual efficient manner stimulated a concerted ef- 
fort against auto theft among municipal and state 
enforcement agencies. 


Too frequently, in our search for an answer to 
the spiralling incidence of a specific crime, we 
overlook the obvious. The apprehension of auto 
thieves is not a mean enforcement task. Their 
quick apprehension and certain punishment dis- 
courages the would-be infractor by making the 
consequences of his crime seem less pleasant. In 
addition to the repressive influence apprehension 
obviates a repetition of the offense. Are we, as 
administrators, interpreting the magnitude of the 
auto theft problem to the rank and file so that 
every member of the organization carries as 
standard equipment a current list of stolen autos? 
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Have we de-specialized our field operators to the 
point that each contact with a motorist for any 
cause results in a searching inquiry.as to the 
ownership of his vehicle? A cursory examination 
of the number of vehicles stolen, when related 
to the number of motorist contacts, reflects a re- 
grettable small percentage of car thief apprehen- 
sions. Such an anomaly stems either from dis- 
interested or tunnel vision. Either or both exist 
only by reason of our tolerance. 


TODAY'S OFFICER ISA 
PROFESSIONAL MAN 


By S. E. Rink 
Contributing Editor, Law and Order Magazine 
Reprinted From 
The Texas Police Journal 
Dallas, Texas 


It wasn’t too many years ago that a good many 
parents wanted their sons to take up “a profes- 
sion” as the best means of serving mankind and 
earning a livelihood. By “taking up a profession” 
they meant studying to become a doctor, a dentist, 
or perhaps a lawyer. The modern era, however, 
has come to recognize in the word “profession” a 
wider meaning. 


Webster’s Dictionary loosely defines a profes- 
sional as “anyone who engages in a learned voca- 
tion.” Those who are in the business of law and 
order know only too well that they are most as- 
suredly engaged in a “learned vocation.” Many 
in this business learned their vocation the so-called 
“hard way” in the school of experience. Many 
others have attended county, state, or federal 
schools in their effort to know thoroughly their 
chosen field of work. 


Progress itself is the cause behind the “why” 
policemen have emerged in this modern society 
as highly skilled professional men. Science has 
made such rapid strides during the past decade 
or so that a whole new world of knowledge is 
within the grasp of the elusive “average man.” 
Because the average man of today knows a great 
deal about the science of fingerprinting, lie de- 
tectors and crime investigation, the police officer 
has been forced to have much more than just an 
“average” amount of information about the latest 
developments science has made in his field. As 
a result of this “forced growth,” as it might be 
termed, the profession of the law enforcement 
officer has advanced considerably. 


The advance has been a healthy sign to police- 
men. In this country, the police officer has had 
a tradition to uphold—a tradition of selfless serv- 
ice to his fellow man, pride in his ‘‘navy blue” and 
what that uniform stands for, and loyalty to the 
people whose rights and property he protects. 
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For a long time, perhaps for many generations 
of policemen, the carrying out of this tradition 
has of itself been an ample reward for the officer, 
However, current trends of unrest and dissatis- 
faction with the world in general have induced 
many individuals to probe their own selves and 
look under the surface of their previously happy- 
go-lucky lives. The policeman has not avoided 
this scrutiny. What he has seen is vastly differ- 
ent from what his ancestral police father would 
have seen. Indeed the policeman of today would 
astound the policeman of yesteryear. 

In further definition of the word professional, 
Webster contrasts it with the word amateur. One 
has only to envision the calm, confident counten- 
ance of any officer of the law as he goes about 
his job with the surety of his “know-how” to re- 
alize that there is nothing “amateurish” about 
his business of maintaining law and order. He 
has behind him the knowledge of his “learned 
vocation” which is adequate to meet the demands 
of every situation which he is called upon to meet. 

It is not practical for a man to go to school and 
study for two, four, six or even eight years, be- 
lieving he is learning all that it will ever be neces- 
sary for him to know for the rest of his life. Never 
halting progress demands man continue learning. 
Police officers are recognizing this fact and so are 
bettering themselves—and incidently their pro- 
fession as well—by brushing up on techniques that 
time might have rusted and by keeping abreast 
with current disorders, methods, and systems. 

This willingness of the police officer to learn 
and never cease learning is the distinguishing 
mark of the professional man. 


Colonel Woodson Appointed To Head 
Virginia State Police For 4th Term 


Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., 
superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia State Police and sixth 
vice president of the IACP, 
received hearty and sincere 
congratulations from mem- 
bers of his department and 
law enforcement officials 
throughout Virginia upon 
the occasion of his reap- 
pointment for a_ fourth 
term on February 6 by Gov- 
ernor Thomas B. Stanley. 





Col. Woodson 








6lst Annual Conference 
International Association Of Chiefs 
Of Police 
September 26-30, 1954 


Hotel Roosevelt — New Orleans 
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LARGEST SELECTION OF 
MINIATURE BADGES IN 
THE COUNTRY 
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Whether you are a “Regular” 
or a “Special” a miniature badge is a 
must for off-duty recognition. Carry 
your miniature with pride, it’s a small 


token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 
styles are also available in regu- 


lation size badges. Miniatures 
have solid backs. 
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